Positively Differentiates Between Trash and Treasure. 

* MORE GOOD FINDS IN LESS TIME 

* ELIMINATES UNNECESSARY DIGGING 

* TAKES THE FRUSTRATION OUT OF COIN SHOOTING. 

* 

Instantly and positively rejects over 90% of all shallow trash with negative indications, yet it has a controlled differential range 
that gives you a positive indication on that deeper pot or can containing gold or silver coins or old guns or other deep relics and 
artifacts. 

REJECTS: Bottle caps, foil, nails and other ferrous and non-ferrous trash. 
DETECTS: Silver, gold or copper coins, gold rings and other jewelry. 

The first and only completely analytical detector with computerized hybrid thin film micro integrated circuit with subminiature 
super precision compatible components. Nothing like this ever available to the treasure hunter before. Absolutely infallible in 
differentiation. Instantly and positively identifies all metals in differential range as trash or treasure. 

FAR EXCEEDS ALL OTHER MAKES OF DIFFEREHTIAL AMD ANALYTICAL TYPE DETECTORS. 

. F'Ar 

for our FREE catalog of all D-Tex units 
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begins with a 
TREASURE LOCATOR' 




"COMMANDER" 720 

This Goldak Treasu re 
Locator is unsurpassed for 
locating buried treasure, 
coins. Civil War relics and 
for beachcombing. Features 
"TellTone" Signal. Locates 
any metal object under dirt, 
sand, mud, rock, etc. No 
cumbersome cords-com- 
pletely transistorized, bat- 
tery powered. 

When it gomes to find- 
ing your pot of gold, go 
with the leader— go with 
Goldak! 




Start out right-send $1.00 pre- 
paid for authentic gold-plated 
replica of a Spanish doubloon 
found off Cape Kennedy. 
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..THE GOLDAK COMPANY, INC. 
1101-A Air Way 
Glendale. California 91201 



□ Please send free literature on GOLDAK trea- 
sure locators. 

□ 1 enclose $1.00 prepaid lor my gold-plated 
doubloon replica with pouch. 
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Address- 
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IT is with great pleasure that this issue 
welcomes back to the fold of con- 



tributors, Russ Leadabrand, whose liter- 
ary offering have not appeared in Desert 
Magazine since 1957. Russ is a veteran 
Southern California newpaperman and 
since I960 has been authoring guide- 
books and travel books for Ward Ritchie 
Press. Most readers will be familiar with 
Russ through his popular Exploring Cali- 
fornia Byways series or his regular con- 
tributions to Westways, the official maga- 
zine of the Automobile Club of Southern 
California. 

Russ has driven, explored and researched all of the state of California and 
has traveled extensively throughout the Pacific and Southwest states in describing and 
photographing these areas for his many travel books and articles. His column in 
Desert will draw upon this tremendous 
background and will feature items of in- 
terest that you the reader will hopefully 
supply him. These items could involve 
the history of a certain place you have 
visited but could find no written history. 
Why not let Russ play Sherlock Holmes, 
as I have assured him that our readers 
will come up with some real puzzlers. 

Let's all welcome Russ aboard and 
catch his column on page J>4. Then put 
011 your thinking cap and send us your 
riddles. 



It is also a pleasure to report that 
a transplant of Desert Pupfish, one of 
California's endangered species, has ap- 
parently been successful. Taken from their 
native home in Death Valley, these tiny 
charges have adapted to their surround- 
ings near Hoover Dam, Every precaution 
was taken to duplicate as nearly as possible 
the environment of their previous home, 
even to the point of constructing a rock- 
shelf just a few inches below the water's 
surface. Of the 27 pupfish involved in the initial transplant, 24 have survived and 
biologists have even sighted some young. Spawning is apparently continuing but it 
will take some time yet to determine the plans complete success. The little creatures 
were threatened with extinction by the lowering water table in their natural habitat, 
A special refugium has been built and all indications are that these are not poor fish — 
by a dam site. 




Russ Leadabrand 
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Enjoy Moab's 



A SPECTACULAR SOUND AND LIGHT PRODUCTION 
THAT RIVALS FAMOUS EUROPEAN SHOWS 




Canyon walls come to life under 40,000 
watts of controlled illumination 



Canyonlands By Night 

is a unique two-hour cruise on the Colo- 
rado River at dusk, os twilight" fades into 
night. 

Along the way, a startling variety of light- 
ing effects bring fo life the darkened red 
rock cliffs of the Colorado River gorge 
during an inspiring program dramatizing 
south-eastern Utah's unusual natural and 
human history. 

Canyonlands By Night 

Cruises leave our dock at the highway 
bridge near scenic Moab, Utah, every 
evening throughout the travel season, one- 
half hour after sundown. 

ADULTS, $5.00. Children under 14, $2,50 



For detailed brochure, reservations or 
exact departure times, write or call the 

CANYONLANDS BY NIGHT office at: 

Room 29, Bowen Motel 
169 North Main, Moab, Utah 84532 

1801] 259-5261 
WELTON B. WINN, General Manager 
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THE MOST VERSATILE UNIT 
ON THE MARKET TODAY! 



DIAMOND DRILL POINTS 

Good drill points are necessary with any drill 
press. Two styles are listed below. The solid style has 
a drilling point composed of a special alloy and dia- 
mond bort. This type of drill ia delicate and needs care 
in its use. However, with care, the solid type la much 
longer lived and will drill mote holes per dollar. The 
hollow core style drill has a hollow steel tip which is 
coated with diamonds by a special process, This style 
drill, drills very fast snd is less delicate and can be 
used by the beginner with good success. We do recom- 
mend this type drill for beginners and (or extra fast 
drilling in Opal, Obsidian, etc. 

The New "WHIZ-Z-Z Sintered Diamond Drill. 

N». FatB Slit Sbtni Su Mi Etch 

US 1,00 mm 1.00 mm $5.50 

50 1,60 mm 1.50 mm _ ___ 5.00 

51 2.00 mm 2.00 mm „„__ 5.50 

82 2,50 mm 3/16 inch „______ 6.00 

S3 3,00 mm 3/16 inch „ 1.00 

M 3.50 mm US inch _ 8.00 

35 4.00 mm 1/3 inch „ 9,00 

Prices on request tor larger drills 
up to 8 mm 

Metro Diamond Drill 
Vltramet Bonded Diamond Drills 

Here are the handiest Vitromet Bonded Diamond 
Tools developed for the Jewelry and Lapidary Crafts- 
man for drilling, reaming and beveling Gemstonea. 




No. 3 
No. 
No. 10 



No. 11 
No. 13 
No. 6 

No. 7 
No. S 



Drillt With 3/32" Shank 

1 mm (3/16" diamond depth) „ $1 so 

1W mm (3/16" diamond depth) , $7.00 

IVi mm — $6.50 



2 mm 



i¥i mm 

3 nun _ 
3Va mm 

4 mm 



S7.00 
S8.00 
S9.50 



Basic unit. Drills clean holes faster. Comes with 
motor, chuck, foot rheosiat, drill pan and drilling tem- 
plate. Booklet of operating Instructions included. 
Kfckle Plated _ , $12.50 

(Does not include price of diamond drill point.) 

Be sure to include sufficient postoge — 
any overpoyment will be refunded 

SHIPLEY'S 
MINERAL HOUSE 

On Hwy. ISO in southwest Colorado, 18 miles 
east of Durango or l»/ 2 miles west of Bayfield. 
Mailing Address: 
SHIPLEY'S MINERAL HOUSE, Gem Village, 
Bayfield D, Colorado 81122 
Phone: 303-884-2632 

SEND FOR NEW CATALOG No. 9-B 
LOTTIE M. SHIPLEY 
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DEATH 
VALLEY 
GHOST 
TOWNS 

By 

Stanley 
Paher 

In all the areas of the West that played 
.in important part in the forging of new 
frontiers, one valley stands apart for sheer 
drama; fact or fiction: Death Valley. To- 
day a National Monument, Death Valley 
has in its environs the ghostly remains of 
many mines and mining towns. Stanley 
Paher, author of Northwestern Arizona 
Ghost Towns, and the popular Nevada 
Ghost Towns (ind Mining Camps, blends 
a brief outline of each ghost town with 
historic photos to produce an enticing 
package for ghost town buffs. 

Paperback, illustrated, large 9 x 12 
format, 48 pages, Sl.95.i«^fc 

I 

TEMALPAKH 
By 

Lowell 
John Bean 
and 

Katberine 
Siva Saubel 

Teiiicrfpctkh, which means "from the 
earth," in Cahuilla. is the result of 10 
years of field work and collaboration by 
the authors on the knowledge and usage of 
plants among the Cahuilla Indians. Cover- 
ing more than 250 plants, it details the 
various usages these plants served in the 
life of the Indians. Illustrated sections in- 
clude plants used for food, by season; 
plants used for medicine; plants used for 
rituals; plants used for manufacturing, 
i.e., baskets, sandals, hunting tools; and 
plants used for dwellings. The authors 
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ter understanding of environmental and 
cultur.il relationships which will be at 
least applicable to all other Southern Cali- 
fornia Indian groups. 

Well illustrated, 225 pages, hardcover, 
#10.00; paperback $6.50. 

OUTDOOR 
SURVIVAL 
SKILLS 

By 

fMrry 

Dean Ohen 

Here is a book that had to be lived be- 
fore it was written. Due to our dependence 
on modern convenience, few people really 
know how to survive if these conveniences 
were removed. 

Author Olsen has done just that and 
now passes along to others knowledge 
gained in numerous "survival" outings 
where he lived off the land. His mastery 
of primitive skills has made him confident 
that survival living need not be an ordeal 
once a person has learned to adjust to the 
plunge from the Space Age into the Stone 
Age. 

Chapters dealing with building shelters, 
making fires, finding water, use of plants 
for food and medication, animal life as 
food and special skills such as needed to 
make weapons and clothing, prepare the 
reader to overcome life's adversities. 

Buckram cover, well illustrated, 188 
pages and quite possibly the book bargain 
of the year at only $2,00, 

Pon Bread 

PAN BREAD 
N' JERKY 

By 

Waiter L, Scott 

Now in its third printing, Pan Bread «' 
jerky is the life story of the author. Born 
in 1882, Walter worked at whatever was 
available from placer mining, freighting 
and for the U. S. Fish & Wildlife Service. 

An interesting account from days gone 
by when wood furnished heat, horses pro- 
vided transportation, and one had to live 
off the land. 

Paperback, illustrated, 174 pages, $2.50. 

All books reviewed are for sale at the 
Desert Magazine Book Shop. California 
residents must add 5% state sales tax. 
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it goes without saying 
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If you like easy traveling, anywhere 
your heart desires, plus unequaled 
comfort and convenience when you 
want a hot meal, or just some refresh- i 
ment and relaxation... then you'll love a 
TRAVELEZE. 

Beautiful interiors, spacious kitchens 1 
and baths, comfortable beds, sturdy 
construct! on... a TRAVELEZE is easy to 
own and easy to love. 
Look into a TRAVELEZE travel trailer, 



* 

Dedicated to Quality Since1931 



motomome, or camper. Your TRAVEL- 
EZE dealer will show you how easy ti 
is to travel in style and comfort ... any- 
where. ..anytime. If you don't know who 
he is, write to us for his name and free, 
full-color literature. 

We've spent the last 41 years engi- 
neering your next TRAVELEZE. You're 
going to love it... it goes without saying. 

For Canadian dealer Information contact ^ 
Hastings Trailer Sales Lid.. Burnaby 1, B.C. 



\, = DIVISION OF TRAVELEZE INDUSTRIES, INC. 



IH73 PENROSE STREET 
SUN VALLEY. CALIFORNIA 9I3SE 
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LIMITED PRINTING! 




Editor 

the story of Randall Henderson 
and Palm Desert 

by ]. WHson McKenney 



Desert Editor . , , the story of Ran- 
dall Menders a n and Pain/ Desert is a 
story of a man who fulfilled a dream 
and who greatly enriched the lives of 
the people who love the West. 




Send check or money order to: 



Hardcover, 

illustrated 
with 188 pages. 

California residents please add 40 cents 



$795 



Magazine Book Shop 

BOX 1318 PALM, DESERT, 
CALIFORNIA 92260 




IF YOU ever hear his song, you'll never 
forget it because it is one of the weird- 
est sounds made by any creature. It seems 
to embody bathos and derision and a 
forlorn appeal. It may evoke laughter in 
the listener, or a case of the shivers, 
depending upon where lie hears it. Old 
prospectors gave to the animal that voices 
this sound the name of "desert canary." 
For many years they were the prime users 
of this lugubrious little beast of burden, 
until modern transportation appeared, 

Once, in the Southwestern deserts, it 
was a common sight to see a grizzled old 
prospector trudging along with one or 
more of these animals, which we call 
burros. Their importance to the searchers 
for bonanza strikes was their sure-footed- 
ness on any terrain carrying heavy loads, 
the ability to go for long stretches without 
food or water. But mainly it was their 
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The burro has been the prospector's friend and companion. Carrying took and 
supplies for their masters who roamed the West in search of hidden fortunes. 




A young burro 
is caught by the 
camera's lens 
in a typical 
desert, setting. 
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uncanny skill of finding water in arid 
country. 

There was another item. Burros rep- 
resented free transportation for anyone. 
Few were owned outright; they roam wild 
and free in all of the Western states, ex- 
cept Washington and Montana. They are 
found in greatest numbers in California, 
Arizona, Nevada and New Mexico. Fear- 
ing nothing, not even man, they are 
usually easy to capture. The rule seems 
to be, use a burro and turn it loose. 

It is generally believed that this animal 
is a native of America, like the horse. 
This is not true. It is an import from 
northeastern Africa, a cousin of the wild 
asses. It was brought to Mexico by the 
Spaniards, and from there it migrated 
and was driven in laden burro trains to the 
U. S. It is said that the burro was first 
domesticated in Egypt as early as 3400 
B. C. 
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The burro has been 
a multi-purpose animal. Oft-times 
he was saddled and 
provided transportation. 
Others led a life of freighting 
material. Pictured is a burro 
used by the Hopi Indians to 
carry water and perhaps 
a Hopi now and then. 



There are many legends regarding this 
ubiquitous little animal. One popular in 
Spanish-speaking countries is that Christ 
rode a burro to Jerusalem on Palm Sun- 
day. Pointing up this supposition are those 
not uncommon specimens who "carry the 
Cross," the markings plainly visible on 
their shoulders. Mexicans hold a festival 
to the burro, when tiny woven straw 
burros with riders are sold in the market 
places. 



Poets have eloquently sung praises 
about their faithfulness and how often 
they have led dying masters to water holes, 
fought off wild animals at night standing 
guard around campfires, and other amaz- 
ing things. They don't mention the in- 
stances of men being savagely kicked and 
bitten by these unpredictable little beasts. 
Except for their known ability to find wa- 
ter, and their sure- footed n ess, there are 
no authentic records of the burro's other 
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Mitch Williams' 

Tag-a-Long Tours 

LAND AND RIVER EXPEDITIONS 
Canyonlands National Park 
and 

Utah's Wilderness Rivers 




Send for brochures on 

— One day Land and River Tours 

— Wilderness Expeditions by Land 
and River 

—Wilderness Expeditions into Old 
Mexico 

Mitch Williams' 

Tag-a-Long Tours 

452 NORTH MAIN P.O. BOX 1206B 

MOAB, UTAH 34532 
Phone 801-259-6690 or 801-259-7218 



attributes. 

Unquestionably, the burro has been of 
great value to mankind, and he has led a 
precarious life. He was hunted by Indian 
and white for his allegedly palatable meat, 
Tt has been open season on the burro, and 
thousands of his kind have been killed 
for pet food and slaughtered by thought- 
less hunters for no reason at all. 

Few animals can match the butro's 
qualifications for packing heavy loads 
through blazing deserts and over danger- 
ous mountain trails. Mining companies as 
well as prospectors used them for hauling 
supplies and transporting raw ore to smel- 
ters, In the early days Mexicans drove 
countless burro trains back and forth over 
the border with merchandise they traded. 

The burro is an enigma. He presents 
a docile and tractable front, but he is far 
from that. He is a very stubborn chap 
when the mood strikes him. While minc- 
ing along a trail, he has been known to 
stop suddenly and refuse to budge. Often 
he had good reason to halt. Such as when 
he sensed art imminent landslide, or knew 
he was approaching quicksand, or some 
other threat to life. In these cases his mas- 



ter would brag about his "smart" burro. 
Early western cavalry patrols sometimes 
used burros to "smell out" Indians. The 
burro is a daytime sleeper and usually 
drinks only at night. Therefore he stays 
awake while others sleep. When an In- 
dian ventured near camp, he would give 
voice to his eerie cry, and the soldiers 
were alerted. Whether he smelled In- 
dians or heard them with his incredibly 
keen ears is anybody's guess. But he warn- 
ed the troops and for a time burro pedo- 
graphs crept into Indian "medicine" mak- 
ing. 

An adult burro stands about four feet 
at the shoulders and rarely weighs 400 
pounds. It occurs in several colors — gray, 
brown, black or white, and combinations 
of these colors. Females bear a single 
colt. With the possible exception of the 
mountain lion, no predator will attack a 
burro. Seemingly slow and gentle, he is 
a savage fighter with hoofs and teeth. He 
is boss of the water hole and sometimes 
leaves dead sheep and calves, usually with 
their backs broken by his striking front 
feet. 

The burro has unparalleled sagacity. He 
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CATALOG AND INFORMATION 




You can find: gold, silver, coins, 
relics and minerals. Where? Right 
in your own back yard, the beach, 
playgrounds parks, old houses 

vacant lots, virtually anywhere. 



Hundreds of people are "cashing in" 
with Jetco's startling electronic treasure 
finders. Prices start as low as $39.95. 



Write today for your free copy of this JETCO 
Treasure Finder Catalog. 



JETCO ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES, INC. 

P. O. Box 26669 * El Paso, Texas 79926 
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will never lead you over dangerous trails. 
You never hear of his being killed by 
highway traffic, although horse and cow 
casualties are fairly common. On the oth- 
er hand, you never see trained burro acts, 
yet horse and pony feats are seen in many 
circuses. "Why is this? The answer may be 
because the burro, like the mule, is too 
independent and stubborn to take trainer's 
commands. 

One thing is certain: the burro is hold- 
ing his own in a time when other species 
of wild animals are vanishing. This, in 
view of the fact that until 1957 no state 
had a law protecting the burro, he could 
be killed by anyone, at any time, through- 
out the west. In 1957, California passed 
a law imposing $1000 fine and a year in 
jail for anyone caught killing a wild burro, 
unless it was damaging crops or domestic 
cattle — and then only when a killing per- 
mit was obtained from the Department 
of Agriculture. That year California also 
set up the first and only burro sanctuary, 
in Inyo County, which is part of Death 
Valley, where the largest burro concen- 
trations are found. 

Enactment of the "burro law" gave 
game department officials and hunters the 
jitters because, they pointed out, burros 
destroyed graze and water supplies used 
by desert bighorns and other game. This 
seems to be true. A 24-year study of the 
relationships of wild burros to the big- 
horn show that where there are many 
burros, there are no bighorns. 

As of this date, no burro protection 
laws exist in any other state. 

Presumably, some control measures 
over the self-reliant burro may have to be 
set up — even for the burro's own con- 
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tinned existence. Like sheep, these ani- 
mals eat almost everything, often totally 
denuding large acres of vegetation. This 
works hardships on all creatures living 
there. 

It appears then that the fate of the 
estimated 30,000 burros in the U. S. may 
hinge upon whatever importance he rep- 
resents as against that of other species 
of game and domestic stock. Burro lovers 
and conservationists probably face a los- 
ing battle, and it may be only a matter 
of time until the funny little "desert 
canary" will be gone. Q 
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There's a camper lor everyone's need at Alaskan. 

Sold and Installed only at Alaskan Camper factories at factory prices 
nearest you tor (ran folder describing the west advanced camper an 

R.D.HALL MFG., INC. ALASKAN CAMPERS 

9047 Gienoaks Blvd. NORTHWEST. INC. 

Sun valley, OA 91352 6410 So. 143rd St. 

DeptD-4 ( Tn kwil a ) Seattle . 

WA 9B16S. Dept.D-4 

ALASKAN CAMPERS 
SOUTH CENTRAL. INC. 
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Factory Outlet: 
CAMPER SALES, INC. 
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"SLICKROCK" 

and "PETRIFIED 



DUNES" 




"Petrified dunes" of Wingole Sandstone are generally found only near (he edges of sheer cliffs, 
rise where, the top of the Win gate is protected by the thin but hard layering of the Kayenta For- 
ln this picture, taken at the head of Long Canyon, near Dead Horse Point Stale Pork, 
nls visitors Bill and "Mike" Ttndle are shown such on exposure by o canyonlands resident. 



Avast geologic entity called the 
Colorado Plateau sprawls across the 
southeastern half of Utah and into ad- 
joining regions of Colorado, New Mex- 
ico and Arizona. Essentially, the Colo- 
rado Plateau is the drainage basin of the 
upper Colorado River and its tributaries. 

Within this state-sized, oval-shaped re- 
gion, the bones of old Mother Earth have 
been laid bare by erosion over countless 
eons of time. Here, rock strata exposed to 
the brilliant desert sun tell whole chap- 
ters in the geological story of this contin- 
ent, and bear mute testimony to the un- 
usual geologic history of one segment of 
the earth's crust that has gone its own 
separate way for megayears of time. 

The full story of the Colorado Plateau 
is a long one, but parts of it should be of 
particular interest to those who travel 
through the Four Corners region, where 
the exposed "bare bones'' are often quite 
different from those seen anywhere else 
in this country. 

Many of these "bones" are upthrust 
sedimentary layers that to the casual ob- 
server resemble strata commonly seen else- 
where. But one type is unique — the round- 
ed, rolling, massive, weathered sandstone 
"slickrock" that is found in many parts 
of Four Corners country. Some call this 
strange form of sandstone "petrified saiul 
dunes." 

Why the terms "slickrock" and "petri- 
fied dunes?" 

Well, each term has its own interest- 
ing background. In the case of "slick- 
rock," it may be that the full story will 
never be known, but that which is known 
will help travelers understand and appre- 
ciate what they are seeing. 

The term "slickrock" was probably 
coined by early pioneers who traveled 
through this and other western regions 
where large expanses of solid rock were 
exposed. Such rock, whether sandstone 
or the granite common in mountain 
ranges, is, indeed, "slick" to steel-shod 
wagonwheels and horses hooves. 

In this modern era of rubber tires and 
rubberoid shoe soles, the term still bears 
its original meaning only to occasional 
horseback riders. Whether wet or dry, the 
slickrock of Four Corners country is not 
slick to off-road vehicles or hiking boots. 
To the contrary, the traction is so good 
on the sandpaper-like surface of most 

slickrock that both vehicles and hikers can 
continued on page 30 
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' ERE is some information on a 
travertine deposit which might 
be of interest to our readers," commented 
Desert's Editor, Bill Knyvett, when he 
gave me tin. .signment on the Aquarius 
Travertine Mine in California's Slate 
Range. The mine was reported to have a 
large deposit of "Queen's Lace Traver- 
tine" and collecting was allowed at a 
nominal fee. Knowing there were several 
deposits of good material in the general 
area, I contacted the mine's owner, Lloyd 
Howell of Trona, and arrangements were 
soon made for a trip to the Aquarius. 



From Lloyd's description of the material, 
and the color photo he quickly sent me — 
"Queen's Lace" appeared to be beautiful 
travertine. 

The weather gods had been kind to 
the desert this year, bringing rain showers 
at regular intervals throughout the winter. 
A good wildf lower season seemed assured. 
When we headed north on Highway 395 
from our home in the San Gabriel Moun- 
tains, we began to see the results of win- 
ter storms — the desert was turning green. 
Near Atolia, grasses were two inches high 
and Red Mountain wore a velvet-green 
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tape. Our spirits soared as we envisioned 
the myniad fields of wildflowers that 
would be coming forth in the next two 
months. 

A short stop at Trona refueled the four- 
wheeler and we hurried north to meet our 
host at the entrance to Homewood Can- 
yon. Lloyd and his attractive teen-age 
daughter, juanita, greeted us warmly and 
in a few minutes we seemed like old 
friends. 

The mine lay four miles north at the 
point where the Slate butts against the 
Argus Range to effectively separate Pana- 
mint from Searles Valley. Just before 
the highway climbed a narrow summit 
in the Slates, we turned west onto a dirt 
road. A sign announced, "Aquarius 
Travertine Mine— iy 2 miles." In a few 
minutes we entered the mine property. 
The access road is good and passable for 
all cars and trailers. 

A sizeable area in the bottom of the 
canyon has been designed as a camp- 
ground with ample room for individuals 
or groups. "Chic-sales" are the only facili- 
ties provided. Lloyd plans to have a 300- 
gallon tank of water available for emer- 
gency use. Since there isn't a water source 
near the mine, it will have to be hauled 
from his home well. 

While we enjoyed the comfort of his 
little mine cabin. Lloyd told us about the 
deposit. A good-sized vein of travertine 
strikes across the ridge above the cabin. 
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Left: Typical vein material 
Fashioned into hook-ends. 
Right: Lfoyd Howell and 
daughter, Juanita, display 
a slob of Queen's Late 
travertin a alongside the 
mine cabin. The mine 
is on the ridge in the 
background. Below: From 
the "diggings", the 
exhilarating panorama of 
southern Panaminl Valley 
and the snow-mantled 
Panaminl Range is an 
unexpected bonus. 




Only 2. small section has been exposed 
and he feels there is a large reserve of 
material yet to be mined. We were shown 
several large, finished slabs and a pair 
of bookends. The name "Queen's Lace" 
seemed quite fitting. 

Many of the patterns resembled designs 
in a four-inch lace-edging so often used 
on "Sunday" petticoats and pantaloons in 
days gone by. Colors range from a very 
light cream through varying shades of 
beige, honey, warm rust and brown — 
very strikingly distributed throughout the 
travertine. The quality was excellent with 
a very few vugs, even in the larger chunks. 

When Lloyd said the mine was on a 
ridge above the cabin, he forgot to men- 
tion you climb about a 20 percent slope 
to reach it! However, it was a very short 
hike. Slinging our camera equipment and 
rock sacks over our shoulders, we took 
deep breaths and started up. "Hey, don't 
you want to ride?" asked our host. "If 
you mean that little Jeep can make it, I'm 
more than willing to let it show its 
prowess," was my happy reply. Jerry, who 
had first said, "I'll hike up," took anoth- 
er look and decided he might as well let 
the Jeep do the work. 

Actually, we really didn't think the 
grade was all that steep but, when Lloyd 
went into compound low, crawled over a 
hump and started the climb — I found 
myself in an astronaut's "take off" posi- 
tion — almost lying on my back and look- 
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ing out the windshield at the sky. Jerry, 
hanging on to his cameras instead of the 
Jeep, nearly tumbled out the rear! It was 
a fun ride ! 

At the top of the ridge, which was 
barely one Jeep wide, we righted up. The 
"airplane view" that met our gaze was 
magnificent. Lying over a thousand feet 



below us was the elongated basin called 
Panamint Valley. Its floor was cut into 
intricate patterns by drainage washes from 
the encircling Argus and Panamint 
Ranges. Cars on the highway far below 
were mere moving specks resembling ants 
scurrying to and from their nests. Lloyd 
took us to a viewing post where he had 
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mounted high-powered binoculars. They 
brought the many points of interest into 
clear view and we could almost count 
the cars at the old ghost town of Ballarat. 
some nine miles across the valley. 

Inspection of the diggings revealed a 
two-foot vein of travertine exposed in an 
open cut approximately 30-feet in length, 
Vfeet wide and 10-feet deep. Two young 
men were drilling and "feather-wedg- 
ing" to remove a large chunk of material. 
We watched the operation with interest. 

Bill Wright handled the heavy, gaso- 
line-driven drill with apparent ease. 
Though the hardness of travertine is only 
three on Moh's scale, considerable time 
was required to drill the holes to a depth 
of 10 to 12 inches, Jose Aguirre guided 
the drill with his hands and I couldn't 
help but admire his courage, as well as 
the physical stamina of both young men. 

Three evenly-spaced holes were drilled 
across the width of the vein. Two feathers 
(thin, semi-circular metal tools, tapered 
from top to bottom) were inserted into 
the holes. Between them was placed a 
tapered length of steel to make the unit 
fit snugly. A breaking force was carefully 
applied to the block by striking the steel 
wedged in the center of each hole lightly 
with a sledge. This must be done in suc- 
cession to give a constant pressure, and 
great care must be exercised to avoid 
fracturing the travertine. When the 
wedges exert sufficient pressure, the block 
breaks off uniformly. 

Aquarius, the eleventh sign of the Zo- 
diac—meaning "water-bearer," is an ap- 
propriate name for a travertine deposit, 
since this material is precipitated from wa- 
ter. Calcium carbonate (limestone) is the 
substance commonly deposited by perco- 
lating and slowly flowing waters due to 
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its being the most soluble of the rock- 
bearing minerals. 

Several factors usually contribute to 
deposition — a change in water tempera- 
ture, the escape of carbon dioxide due to 
the release of pressure, evaporation and 
the action of minute organisms. It is gen- 
erally agreed that compact material, such 
as found in the Aquarius, is the result 
of very slow deposition from cool water. 

Patterns in travertine are formed by 
trace compounds carried in the mineral- 
laden solution. Resultant colors are de- 
pendent upon the particular compound 
present in solution at the time of precipi- 
tation. The colors found in Queen's Lace 
travertine can, doubtless, be attributed 
to iron-oxides present when precipitation 
occurred. 

All mining at the Aquarius is done by 
Lloyd and his crew. This is to prevent 
unnecessary damage of the vein. Rough 
chunks of travertine are placed on the 
dump and "collecting is a matter of se- 
lecting." 

Admission to the property is $1.00 per 
person over 1 2 years of age, and includes 
the selection of 10 pounds of travertine. 
All material over the initial 10 pounds 
is 20t per pound. Camping is included 
in the admission fee along with wood for 
a campfire. 

The mine is open on weekends and 
holidays from September 1st to July 1st 
of each year. Reservations should be made 
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by writing: Lloyd E. Howell, P. O. Box 
422, Trona, CA 93562 or phoning: 
(714) 372-5086, evenings. 

Lolyd told us the Aquarius deposit 
was discovered by Oscar Walstrom of 
Argus in the early 1950s. The first claim 
was filed in 1955 by Frank N. Weiden- 
benner and Sterling Kendrick Jr. A year 
later, Dottie and Frenchy Brissaud, own- 
ers of the Searles Valley Rock Shop, pur- 
chased the claim. They sold the material 
in their shop at Argus and allowed group 
trips to the deposit. However, not too 
much material was removed. 

Following Frenchy's untimely death, the 
claim lay idle and a good deal of vandal- 
ism occurred. Dottie and Lloyd discussed 
the future of the property and, in March 
1972, Lloyd took it over. 

Lloyd has been in the Trona area for 
20 years and is chemical analyst with 
the Kerr-McGee Chemical Corporation 
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(formerly American Potash) . During this 
long association with desert country, it 
seems only natural that he would become 
interested in rocks — particularly the local 
travertine. He has developed a "secret" 
quick- polish for use on large slabs which 
brings out their beauty with a minimum 
of effort. He also uses the more approved 
lapidary technique of grinding on 
a horizontal lap with 400 and 600 
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num window frames and tailgate. Tinted, 
approved safety glass. Screened, sliding 
side windows. Snug fit, built-in beauty and 
weather proof security add to the versatility 
of your utility vehicle. Ideal for sportsmen, 
commercial and general utility uses. 
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grit, sanding with wet or dry cloth, then 
applying cerium oxide as the final polish- 
ing agent. He advises his customers to 
cut their travertine parallel to the band- 
ing to obtain the best pattern effect. 

At the present time, Lloyd is making 
travertine lampshades. We didn't see the 
finished product but, judging from the 
color photos he showed us, they are beau- 
tiful. Perhaps he will have one on dis- 
play at his cabin for subsequent collectors 
to see. 

There is another interesting locale to 
visit during the trip to the Aquarius. It is 
a quarts prospect on a slope one-half mile 
west. It can readily be seen from the camp- 
ground. This material, referred to as 
agate, is of an unusual, robin's-egg blue 
color. Some specimens contain black in- 
clusions and striking cabochons may be 
cut from it. Lloyd will be glad to give 
further information and directions. Small 
specimens will be found at the dump 
shown on the map. There is no charge 
for collecting. 

A large group of rockhounds arrived 
when we were unloading our treasures 
from the Jeep. They were a merry group 
of assorted ages — all members of the Yu- 



caipa Valley Gem & Mineral Club. A 
crowd soon gathered around the polished 
specimens on display. The beauty of the 
material heightened their interest and 
everyone was eager to get up to the 
diggings. 

As I watched this happy group of 
people head up the hill, I couldn't help 
but feel that rock collecting is a very 
special hobby. It brings the urban dweller 
into the clean, dry air of the desert and 
leads them to areas they would never 
see otherwise. Here they climb hills and 
hike trails instead of sitting thunched up 
in front of a TV set. Interest continues 
upon returning home when minerals are 
cleaned, cataloged and displayed — or cut 
and polished into jewelry and other as- 
sorted items. 

Rock collecting trips are Nature's 
prescription for health, happiness and 
staying young at heart. Visits to deposits 
like the Aquarius make people aware of 
the earth around them and the gifts it 
has to offer. Man, with all his ingenuity, 
can never replace the mind -clearing, the 
soul -satisfying and the peaceful content- 
ment which are provided every time we 
journey along Nature's trails. 
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The most famous 4-wheel drive vehicle of them all is now tougher 
and longer-lasting... believe it or not! 



Some people believe a Jeep vehicle will last 
forever. So probably they'll expect this year's 
model to serve even longer. Because we've made 
it more rugged than ever. With stronger drive 
train components. Improved clutch linkage. 
Tougher tires. And a fuel tank skid plate. All as 
standard equipment. 

This year, The Jeep comes with more style, too. 
The instrument panel is handsome to look at, 
easy to read. This is a vehicle built for adventure. 
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have made it dependable. Mighty Six and V-8 
engines have made it powerful. And its high 
ground clearance and short overhang have made 
it maneuverable. 

From any point of view, The Jeep is the winner 
and still the off-road champion of the world. 
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Buckle up for safety, . . drive your Jeep vehicle with care and keep America the Beautiful. 




A retiree uses a metal detector 
searching lor mementoes of the pair 
near the old Date Creek Army Camp 
urg, Arixona. 
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NOT TOO long ago, the line at the 
General Delivery window in most 
post offices consisted mostly of business- 
men, or itinerate laborers, who wandered 
about the country looking for big deals 
or new jobs. 

But not any more. The lines have grown 
longer; not with sharply dressed business- 
men, or laborers in khaki, but with cas- 
ually-dressed retired folks who arc final ly 
realizing a life-long dream; they are travel- 
ing. 

They follow the weather, always leaving 
as a forwarding address, the name of an- 
other town down the road where the 
weather is friendlier. 
20 



One postal clerk told this writer: "Even 
if I didn't have a calendar and was unable 
to see what the weather was like. I'd still 
know when it started getting too cold up 
north, or too warm here. When it's too 
cold a way up there, the mail starts pour- 
ing in here. When it gets warmer up there 
and too hot here, the mail stops," she 
explained. 

This was in Quartzsite, Arizona, where 
the year-around population is about 250. 
During the winter months, it jumps to 
more than 10,000. The difference are 
retired people, who follow the weather 
in homes on wheels. 

Not too many years ago, the traveling 
retiree was something of an oddity; but 



today they are as common as mile markers 
alongside the highway — and becoming 
more common every time some state raises 
its property taxes. 

At first, many of the wandering retirees 
were forced into a nomadic existence by 
tax collectors who cared not a whit about 
the meager limits of retirement income, 
In many cases, taxes continued to climb, 
while income simply did not. 

Ward Chamberlain, formerly of New 
York, told this writer: 

"It got harder and harder to make ends 
meet. Our taxes kept going up. The city 
continued to assess us for first one thing, 
then another. There just wasn't enough 
money. We finally had to sell our home. 
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It was the best thing that ever happened 
to us. We are now free." 

He explained that with the money he 
had received for his house, he and his 
wife bought a 21 -foot travel trailer, a 
new car and set out to see the world. 
They have now been on the road for more 
than five years and generally regret that 
they didn't start much sooner. 

Chamberlain said that he and his wife, 
Carla, spend their winters in the south 
and their summers up north. During five 
years of traveling, they have visited nearly 
all of the Western states, Canada, and 
Mexico. 

"We just follow the warm breezes," 
he likes to say. 
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The case of the Chamberlains' is not 
unusual. There are thousands of other 
retired folks just like them, spending 
their summers in northern campgrounds 
and trailer parks and enjoying the winters 
in Southern Arizona, California, or 
Mexico. 

Many of today's nomadic retirees, how- 
ever, have not been forced into a life of 
traveling. They simply got out before taxes 
drove them to the brink of poverty. 

This huge group of retirees forms part 
of one of the nation's most exclusive clubs. 
It's true that the club lacks formal organi- 
zation; there are no dues and no regular 
meeting schedule, but these people have a 
knack for getting together, whether it be 



in the middle of the southwestern desert, 
or in the heart of a high mountain camp- 
ground in the northwest. They are quick 
to spot a newcomer — and eager to do 
everything within their power to help 
the newcomer adjust to this new way of 
life. 

"I thought it would be sort of tough on 
the Mrs.," Darrel Heart from Alabama 
said. "She was used to having all her 
lady friends around . . . you know, 
the morning coffee klatch and that sort 
of thing. 1 thought she'd really get lonely. 

"But you know, we left Alabama in 
January, and by the end of February, we 
had more friends than we had ever had 

continued 
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before in our lives. 

"We first went to Yuma. We parked 
out in the middle of the desert where it 
didn't cost us anything. There were about 
30 other trailers and campers in the same 
place. 

"We hadn't even got our trailer un- 
hitched before we knew most of the 
people around us. We were invited to play 
cards that night and the next morning 
four of us went fishing on the Colorado 
River, It was more like homecoming than 
Anything else." 

To most nomadic retirees, this new way 
of life can be summed up in two simple 
words: "We're free." 

"I've never really known what a sense 
of freedom was like until after we started 
traveling," said Arthur Hallowell of San 
Francisco, California. 

"You don't realize it, but you're a slave 
to something your whole life. If it's not 
the kids, it's your property, your job, or 
some other darn thing. But now, there's 
nothing. You are free, really free," 

And when you analyze it, what could 
be freer than a feather blown by a wind, 
a warm wind. 
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Most beginners in this nomadic life 
appear to be concerned about finances. 
"And why shouldn't they be?" one wo- 
man said. "We spend most of our lives 
worrying about where the next dollar is 
coming from, or how we are going to 
pay this, that, or some other bill, 

"This is really true after we retired. 
Every time we turned around somebody 
else wanted money for something. But 
not any more. All we need is enough 
money for food and enough gas to get a 
little farther down the road." 

This, perhaps, is an over-simplification. 
But after interviewing numerous retired 
travelers, it's rather evident that money 
worries are not generally one of their 
problems. 

To state definite requirements would be 
simple. Some retired travelers get by well 
on as little as $250 per month. Others need 
twice that amount. It depends mostly on 
just how much traveling a couple does 
and what they do while traveling. 

As a rule, a retired couple might leave 
Southern California, for example, in May. 
They'll go to Oregon and perhaps spend 
as much as a month at one of the National 
Forest Campgrounds. In July, they may 
wander on into Washington, Canada, 
Montana or elsewhere. 

They'll return to the Southwest the 
same way; not by leaps, but by short hops 
designed to give them plenty of breathing 
time in between. 

When you analyze this type of travel- 
ing, it's easy to see that not too much 
money is spent for gasoline, or automo- 
bile maintenance. The biggest expense is 
food and the little extras that everyone 
requires now and then. 

Furthermore, there is a surprisingly large 
amount of land left in the Western 
United States where camping is free. Most 
often, this land is in, or near, large Na- 
tional Parks or other major sight-seeing, 
or tourist areas; places where people 
would want to go even if they were on 
an unlimited budget. 

In the Southwest, in particular, camp- 
ers or trailerites can park darn near any- 
where. They can rind themselves a friendly 
palo verde or mesquite tree and set up 
housekeeping for as long as they like. 

And this is the way many retirees 
stretch their traveling dollar. If they run 
short of funds, they iind an enjoyable 
spot, and stay for a couple of months 
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while their income builds up. Then, they 
are off again. 

One might think that constantly wan- 
dering over the west could get tiring after 
a couple of years; but surprisingly, it 
doesn't. Boredom generates from a con- 
stant repetition of the same thing, "Get- 
ting in a rut," is what it's sometimes 
called. 

This rarely happens to nomadic re- 
tirees. They are numerous hobbies that go 
hand in hand with traveling. In fact, many 
of these hobbies have started people 
traveling. 

Fishing is probably tops on the list. 
There are few traveling retirees who are 
not carrying along a few fishing rods and 
reels. They know western streams and 
rivers like many of us would like to. 

"Man, you can't beat the Klamath for 
salmon ..." a typical conversation around 
an evening campfire might go. 

"Oh, I don't know," another man — 
or woman — might interrupt, "Have you 
tried the Rogue River lately?" 

"Yeah," someone else might say. "But 
I only caught a 19 pounder there. You 
should see the one I yanked out of the 



Columbia." 

On another occasion, it might go some- 
thing like this: 

"You mean you've never fished the 
Madison?" 

"No, I've never been to Montana," 

"Well, shucks, why don't you and the 
Mrs. meet us up there this summer ? 
You've never seen such great fishing." 

Of course there are other great hobbies 
— such as rockhounding, gem collecting, 
photography, to mention only a few. 

Surprisingly, most traveling retirees are 
devotees of several hobbies. A couple 
might go fishing this weekend, hunt rocks 
on Monday and Tuesday, photograph 
flowers, or scenerv on Wednesday, collect 
rare gems on Thursday and rest on Fri- 
day. 

Some folks use these hobbies to sup- 
plement their income. They become pro- 
ficient rockhounds, gathering rare rocks 
or gems that are worth something to col- 
lectors. If the rocks and gems are of good 
quality, they bring a handsome price. 

Fish, of course, is edible and helps to 
reduce the cost of food, which admittedly 
is more expensive when traveling. 



But, perhaps, the most enjoyable part 
of this type of retirement, according to 
nearly all of the persons interviewed, is 
the lasting friendships that are encount- 
ered all over the West and renewed with 
surprising regularity. 

Sometimes a campground can take on 
an air of festive homecoming. Not too 
long ago, this writer was parked in a 
campground on the California coast. A 
trailer started backing into the space across 
the road and before the driver even got 
out of the car, another camper was at his 
side. 

You old sun-of-a-gun," he cried out to 
the driver. "We haven't seen you since 
last summer. Let's see, it was in Canada, 
wasn't it?" 

The driver jumped out, forgetting 
about setting up his rig for the night, 

"There's quite a few of the bunch 
here," the first camper said. "There's sure 
going to be a party tonight. I can see that 
now," 

And there was. Not the noisy type that 
younger people are accustomed to, but a 
quiet, happy evening of getting reac- 
quainted. □ 
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IN South Central Idaho, there lies 
one of the most astonishing landscape-; 
to be found in all the world. Here a vast 
lava field, very much like a glistening 
black matrix, blankets an area of more 
than two-hundred square miles. The en- 
tire field is studded and pocketed with 
yawning, open-throated cinder cones. 
There are great extinct volcanoes to shape 
and predominate the skyline, along with 
grotesquely figured, red-hued cinder 
crags, tike ancient derelict ships which 
seem to float aimlessly upon some pre- 
historic black sea. 

All of this is accentuated by solidified 
rivers and falls and cascades of shining 
black lava designed to tax the most vivid 
imagination. 

If one were unexpectedly transported 
into this area, his first impressions of the 
ancient cinder cones and laval flows might 
be that they had occurred only yesterday, 
and the entire landscape would be searing 
hot to the touch. Such impressions are not 
unusual to the first time visitor, nor are 
they strangers to veteran visitors. Some 
find themselves fearful that the next erup- 
tion might begin even as they stand there, 
and fretful that the last eruption may not 
as yet have subsided. 

Whether veteran or first time visitor, the 
immediate and lasting impression is that 
this startling landscape is in the process 
of occurring now, at this very moment, 
that you are occupying a box-seat in the 
revelation of a genetic creation. To pre- 
serve such impressions, our National Park 
Service has set aside H$ square miles of 
the most indicative part of this choice 
corner of fantasia and dedicated it as 
Craters of the Moon National Monument, 
Exactly when the cataclysmic occurrence 
took place which created this astonishing 
landscape, no man knows, but by forging 
a scientific key from the combined contri- 
butions of botany and geology, we can 
24 
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Left: The Triple Twist Tree. Scientist 

hove counted 1 350 onnuol growth 

rings to the rotted heart of this veterar 

Limber Pine. Because of the rotted 

heortwood, an estimated 150 growth 

rings are missing, therefore r Triple Twist 

Tree is about 1 500 years old! 

This photo was taken about 20 years ago, 

when the ofd patriarch stilf had 

enough life to turn □ few thinning 

needles to the sun. Unfortunately, 

it died in 1 96 1 r hut in passing left 

geologists a solid clue as to the cessation 

of the lava flow in which it had sunk 

its roots. Allowing about 1 00 years for 

sufficient soil to form to permit growth 

of the seed, the last superheated 

lava flew probably occurred here 

during the Fourth Century, A,D, 

Right above* High upon a Mack cinder 

cane rim H these ancient Limber Pines 

stand silhouetted against fading 

evening shies, now only skeletal 

remnants of a farmer life. 

And yet, even in death, their grotesque 

shapes retain a beauty that might 

even surpass that of their tife. 

Right below: With trunk and branches 

stripped to bleached nakedness 

by years of exposure to sun and wind 

and driving sand, this ancient 

Ghost of the Malpais stands white 

and stark and beautiful, 

and with nearly as much strength 

os when it lived. Photos by author. 
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farmlands and bustling communities so 
necessary to the support of increasing 
population growths. 

Within the span of our time they 
have seen the birth of the atomic age and 
these time-seasoned Limber Pines have 
witnessed the training of America's space- 
men at their very feet, and perhaps, just 
perhaps, they have yet to witness pioneer- 
ing visitors from somewhere in the vast- 
ness i>f outer space. 
26 



Up along the high black cinder ridges 
they stand, the Ancient Ghosts of the 
Mai pais, their skeletal trunks and limbs 
bleached to a glaring white by the hot 
suns of a thousand summers, stripped of 
bark and greenery by the constant pelting 
of wind-driven sand. And yet, even in 
death they stand proud and magnificent 
and arrogant . . . even beautiful, in their 
tenacious rebellion against time. And what 
a pity it is that time will inevitably be 
the victor. Q 
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Nestled within the Sierra foothills, 
along the eastern rim of the great 
California central valley, approximately 
four miles south of Coarsegold, lies 
Quartz Mountain, and the remnants of 
shattered dreams of golden wealth. Where 
once the thunder of gold stamps echoed, 
the stillness is now broken only by lowing 
cattle. And on the hillside, the silent ma- 
chinery amidst rotted timbers and quartz 
tailings, the rusted rails disappearing into 
the darkened runnel, and the crumbling 
bricks scattered through the underbrush, 
fashion a ghostly monument to the short- 
lived grandeur of the little remembered 
French mining community of Narbo. 

It was back in 1883, according to leg- 
end, that a mine owner named DeFries, 
discontented with small returns for his 
back-breaking labors, loaded his shotgun 
with placer gold, and shot it into the 
mouth of his mine shaft. Having complet- 
ed this "salting," DeFries sat back to pa- 
tiently await a gullible tenderfoot. Wheth- 
er or not the legend is true, the land on 
which DeFries mine was located was to 
work in his favor, for it was not only 
rich in strings and pockets, but was lo- 
cated within four miles of the established 
and booming mining camp of Coarse Gold 
Gulch (now Coarsegold). 

Along came Marcellin Tache, a French- 
man seeking fame and fortune. Fache 
proved to be the foolish tenderfoot De- 
Fries was expecting, for after a hasty 
inspection, Fache enthusiastically pur- 
chased the mine and much of the sur- 
rounding land. 

After acquiring this supposed bonanza, 
Fache took immediate steps for develop- 
ment by incorporating as The Quartz 
Mountain Mill Company. Through the 
agency of the churches, he secured invest- 
ment money from France, and soon, the 
investors and their families arrived, and 
the town of Narbo was born. 

The new camp created quite an impres- 
sion upon the surrounding foothill com- 
munity. Used to the comforts of the weal- 
thy, the French continued their flamboy- 
ant mode of living in Narbo, reflected in 
the ornate furnishings, luxurious cloth- 
ing, and imported wines shipped in at 
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Folly 



Right; The mill stands forlornly on the Quartz Mountain hillside. 
Below: Left behind at the vacated mine, a windfall for an antique car buff! 
Below right: Was this the $15,000 marine engine purchased to run the mill? 




great expense. And although their cul- 
tured manners were foreign to the rough 
miners of the neighboring camps, many 
of them visited regularly to partake of the 
whiskey and gambling offered at the 
Narbo Hotel by the proprietor, and post- 



master, j. H. Perry. 

Extravagance was also apparent in their 
lavish construction. The Fresno Expositor 
of March 31, 1886, reported on the com- 
pany President's house: ". . . This palatial 
residence, built at the cost of 340,000, 





stands on the top of the mountain, and 
below on all sides is one of the grandest 
views in these grand mountains . . ." 

If the new community's way of life 
seemed extravagant, it was exceeded, how- 
ever, by their mine operation. After iiv- 
June, 1973 



ing quarters had been established, a huge 
sixty stamp mill was purchased, trans- 
ported, and installed at an excessive cost. 
Unfortunately, the mill was designed to 
be powered by water — and their area was 
singularly devoid of water! 



Undaunted by their inexperience and 
hick of knowledge, they managed to com- 
pound their blunder. Without regard to 
water rights, they proceeded to dig, 
using mostly Chinese labor, a 25-mile 
ditch to the vicinity of Crane Valley (Bass 
Lake) to provide the needed water. Rock 
reservoirs were constructed west of the 
camp, huge quantities of lumber were pur- 
chased, and work began building flumes. 
A circular mill was also purchased near 
the present site of the Bass Lake Dam for 
cutting the necessary lumber for the flumes 
and other construction needs for the mine. 
The flumes were never completed, and the 
mill was abandoned after Henry Miller 
(of Miller and Lux) denied them the 
water through successful court litigation. 

Without the needed water, the investors 
were forced to find another source of 
power for their mill. They purchased a 
marine engine for $15,000, and their sixty 
stamps were finally put into operation. 

The improvidence and lack of know- 
ledge that characterized the company's en- 
tire operation was graphically, and humor- 
ously, illustrated with the opening of the 
mill. The mill operator, having been in- 
structed that one pound of quicksilver 
would be necessary to secure Si 000 of 
gold, forthwith dumped one-hundred 
pounds of the precious metal, with appar- 
ent intent of immediately trapping $100,- 
000 of gold. Naturally, most of the quick- 
silver ended up in the creek bed, to be 
later recovered by more astute miners. 

With the opening of the mill, Fache's 
original error also became apparent. The 
untested mine produced a gold output so 
paltry that only ten out of sixty stamps 
were used. Despite repeated probes of the 
mountain-side, the elusive vein they 
sought did not materialize. By 1887, the 
grandiose days of Narbo had faded into 
oblivion, and Fache's dreams of golden 
wealth lay crushed in the worthless tailings 
of Quartz Mountain. 

The remains of Narbo now stands on 
private property on the side of Quartz 
Mountain, its silence broken only by the 
lowing range cattle, and the sounds of 
busy traffic on State Highway 41, (to 
Yosemite). At the southern boundary of 
the "Safari World" exhibit, the visitor 
searching for Narbo will find Route 417. 
About a quarter-mile up this paved road, 
to his right, he will discover a "fire con- 
trol road," that will lead him up Quartz 
Mountain to Fache's folly. 
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SLICKROCK AND PETRIFIED DUNES 

continued ftcrm page 12 

safely climb unbelievably steep slopes. 

But there is one time, however, when 
slickrock truly lives up to its name, even 
now. Snow is rare in most of the land 
where slickrock is common, but when it 
does fall and cling unmetted to the "petri- 
fied dunes" there, these rounded rock 
masses get as slippery as though they were 
greased. Local residents take advantage of 
this by using the plentiful slickrock for 
inner-tube sliding whenever snow does 
fall and last long enough. The rounded, 
smooth shapes of these strange "dunes" 
are ideal for this wintertime sport. 

The term "petrified dunes" is more 
easily explained. It is based not only upon 
the dune-like appearance of these rock 
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strata, but upon their method of forma- 
tion. 

For several long periods of time within 
the past quarter billion years or more, 
much of the Colorado Plateau region was 
a vast, rolling desert dominated by gigan- 
tic, restless sand dunes. Often, this sand 
was tinted red or amber or yellow or brown 
by traces of minerals. Over immeasurable 
eons of time, the Colorado Plateau moved 
slowly up and down, somewhat like the 
top of a vast reciprocating piston. Thus, 
several times, what was high and dry des- 
ert covered with drifting sand hundreds 
of feet deep, later became swampy low- 
lands, or flat plains where freshwater 
sediments accumulated, or even shallow 
sea-bottom. Then, megayears later, the 
land would once more rise, often to be- 
come desert still again. 

Today, the Colorado Plateau is in one 
of its several high-and-dry phases. Most 
of the land can be considered high desert, 
even though within this desert are great 
ranges of young mountains that soar to 
alpine heights. Time, and the inexorable 
elements, have worn and torn the sur- 
face of this spectacular land, carving and 
shaping it into myriad forms of incom- 
parable beauty. 

And of these forms, perhaps the most 
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beautiful and shapely of all are the ex- 
posed surfaces of the ancient desert dunes, 
now petrified by slow geologic forces. 

Once the original wind-formed living 
dunes were buried beneath other sedi- 
ments hundreds or even thousands of feet 
thick, they were slowly cemented by- 
water and immense pressures into solid 
masses of sandstone. This stone retained 
within it the rounded, layer-sand patterns 
of the wind-blown dunes. As millions of 
years passed, and the Colorado Plateau 
rose and fell, and was distorted and 
broken by the unimaginable forces in- 
volved, cracking and faulting and minor 
slippages often forced the dune-layered 
patterns out of register. Such misalign- 
ments are easy to observe wherever such 
rock is now exposed. 

But despite the violence it has suffered, 
once such ancient sand-dune stone is ex- 
posed by erosion, the old patterns assert 
themselves. The rock weathers and scales 
away in the layered pattern layed down 
long, long ago, as shifting winds blew the 
drifting, restless sand here and there, 
adding thin layer after layer, or stealing 
sand from existing layers to use in form- 
ing still other layers. But always in the 
rounded, characteristic shapes that living 
sand dunes must assume. 
une, 2973 



Sand buggies find "petrified dunes" an even 
greater challenge than conventional dunes. 
The "sliekrock" region shown In 
this photo is accessible from the Sand Flats 
Road, out of Moab, U tah. 



Thus, when any of the wind- deposited 
strata on the Colorado Plateau are ex- 
posed once again to the elements of sun, 
wind and water, they tend to return to 
their original shapes — -but "petrified," 
turned to stone. They take on the form 
of "petrified sand dunes" because that's 
what they are. 



Of course, other forces also play a 
part. Running water erosion working on 
such strata causes vertical falling away of 
rock, as does undercutting from -water run- 
off. Generally, but not always, such verti- 
cal cleavages take place along existing 
cracks or "joints." This characteristic has 
created countless vertical -walled canyon 
systems within the Four Corner's region, 
and has helped provide the "canyonlands" 
label attached to parts of this region. 

Ancient cracks or joints also modify 
the shapes of petrified dunes, producing 
the tall and relatively thin sandstone 
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"fins" often seen in canyonlands country. 
The Fiery Furnace section of Arches Na- 
tional Park is an outstanding example of 
this type of formation. 

Within Four Corners country, there 
are four major rock strata that form petri- 
fied dunes, sheer walls and fins when ex- 
posed. These are the Cedar Mesa, Win- 
gate, Navajo and Entrada. Several lesser 
strata also follow this erosion pattern, 
such as the White Rim member of the 
Cutler Formation, and the Moab Sand- 
stone member of the Entrada. 

The oldest of the major wind-deposited 
sandstones to be found in Four Corners 
country is the Cedar Mesa, a member of 
the mid-Permian Cutler Formation. Cedar 
Mesa Sandstone is generally white, al- 
though often faintly tinted with other 
colors. The Needles District of Canyon- 
lands National Park is dominated by 
Cedar Mesa. 



Right: Sometimes "petrified dunes" and living 
sand dunes con be found together. Such locations 
moke excellent recreation sites. Here, children 
enjoy sliding down dunes the color of old rose. 
Below; In winter, snow-covered "petrified 
dunes" resemble gigantic snow-drifts. Then, 
these slickrock dunes become truly "slick," 
and provide conyonlands residents with endless 
opportunities for innertuhe sliding, 

Wingate Sandstone is the next oldest 
of these, and is generally red-brown in 
color. The sheer walls of Utah's Dead 
Horse Point State Park and the Island- 
In-The-Sky within Canyonlands National 
Park are typical exposures of Wingate 
Sandstone. Wingate petrified dunes are 
generally found only at the edges of verti- 
cal cliffs of this stone. The horizontal lay- 
ering of Kayenta sandstone usually pro- 
tects the top of the Wingate from full 
exposure. 

Navajo Sandstone is the next in age, 
and varies in color from orange-yellow 
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to almost pure white. A great majority of 
the petrified dunes seen within south- 
eastern Utah are either Navajo or Cedar 
Mesa Sandstone. 

Entrada Sandstone is the youngest of 
the four major dune-formed deposits, and 
ranges in color from deep red or maroon 
to pure white. In a few locations, alternat- 
ing layers of red and white sand lend this 
colorful rock a peppermint appearance. 
Entrada exposures are not as common as 
Cedar Mesa, Navajo or Wingate, but arc 
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often the most beautiful. Outstanding ex- 
amples of Entrada petrified dunes and 
other shapes can be found to the north 
and northwest of Moab, Utah, or around 
the perimeter of Bullfrog Basin on Lake 
Powell. 

Almost everyone likes to hike across 
the rolling, lovely shapes of living sand 
dunes. These are common almost every 
where. But very few have learned to love 
the beauty offered by petrified dunes. 
These are too rare— except in Four Cor- 




ners country, in the Colorado Plateau. 
Yet hiking across an expanse of petrified 
dunes can offer rewards and surprises to 
be found nowhere else — -giant potholes, 
tiny pools alive with desert shrimp, ap- 
pallingly deep and narrow canyons and 
crevices, hidden springs and herds of 
deer in tiny valleys, to name just a few. 

So, the next time you catch sight of 
a patch of petrified sand dunes, don't 
drive on by. Stop for a while and ex- 
plore this strange and different world- — 
a world to be found nowhere else in 
this nation. Q 
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INTRODUCTION 

The desert has been my beat for 
more than 20 years. I was never a Randall 
Henderson, in knowledge or perserver- 
ance. True, I never chased the lost mines 
and buried treasure with the skill and 
inside knowledge as did John Mitchell. 
I never lived in the old ghost camps and 
talked with the people who lived in the 
desert back country as did Nell Murbar- 
ger. I never had the charisma as did 
Choral Pepper who was the individual 
who opened, as least a small window, into 
the Lost Pegleg condundrum. 

But I've moved around in the desert 
and can speak the language. I'll be trying 
to cover the unusual yarns of the desert 
region, partly because these are often over- 
looked and have a unique significance, 
partly because they fascinate me, person- 
ally; and partly because all desert buffs 
find that this kind of informal presenta- 
tion makes the desert a more personal 
thing. 

1 thus solicit letters from all desert folks 
and travelers who have bumped into the 
unusual, a good treasure yarn, an Indian 
or fossil or relic site, a bit of overlook- 
ed history, a controversy. These I will 
enjoy trying to run to earth. You may 
write to me at Desert Magazine. I 
will appreciate your suggestions. 

□ 

1 have often visited the great sprawl 
of our largest protected Southern desert 
region — the Anza-Borrego Desert State 
Park. 

It is an area patrolled and protected. 
It has such an assortment of desert values 
that to list them is to compose a primer 
on desert charms. 




Typical view of the Anza-Borrego Desert State Park, which attracts outdoor lovers, 



Because Anza-Borrego has been prowled 
in much greater depth and with much 
more intensity than, say Death Valley, be- 
cause of different regulations, much sur- 
face Indian material found in Anza-Borre- 
go has ended up in private hands — usually 
the "pot hunter" — the private archeologist 
who is decried by the professional because 
he gathers for gain or his own private 
collection— and allows nothing or almost 
nothing for the scientist. Even surface 
material, once removed or even moved, in 
the desert, spoils the site for the arche- 
ologist. 

Hence virgin desert Indian sites in the 
Anza-Borrego have, by the nature of the 
land and the nature of the use of the 
land, been very scanty and in short supply. 

In June of 19^2 a group of students 
were signed on by the State Park people 
to survey selective sites in the state park. 
After considerable search they found two 
interesting sites and on their own went 
back to do further research in the area. 



While the discovery was of sites that 
were not old — they have been labeled 
"Mountain Cahuilla-recent" — it was ex- 
tremely exciting because the sites were 
undisturbed. 

William C. Seidel, state park arche- 
ologist, told me, "A full artifact inven- 
tory is still being worked on, but to date 
we have found four full (unbroken) 
ollas, and two others that have been 
broken. We have found one heating stone 
arrow straightener. We found several 
manos, pestles, scrapers and an assort- 
ment of pot shards." 

Seidel told me: "The area we searched 
turned up no evidence of house sites or 
hearth sites although the students did find 
two roasting pits not far removed from 
the grinding area. There were a large 
number of slicks or mortar holes, I think 
the heating stones and the ollas had been 
cached for use at another time." 

This is pretty heady stuff for the 
archeologist: to find an undisturbed 



campsite area, however fragmentary the 
,trf-rfart evidence. 

"Still," Seidel told me, "the site ap- 
pears to be unexceptional, being com- 
prised of little more than some grind- 
ing areas on some rocks and a few areas of 
darkened soil. In fact, it was only after 
some close scrutiny that the ollas and 
smaller artifacts revealed themselves. The 
value of the site and the thing that ex- 
cites us is that it had never been vandal- 
ized. For those of us who are trying to 
put together an archeologist picture of 
the older and the more recent aboriginal 
people in this area, reports by any desert 
explorers of such sites, before they are 
deprived of their better and more collect- 
ible artifacts, is important. 

"The discovery of the site certainly 
does open up the possibility of other such 
sites and though no systematic plans have 
been laid specifically for the discovery of 
similar virgin or pristine areas, I am in- 
volved in the continuation of a survey 
which the students started. We hope for 
good things to come of this." 

In the great sweep of desert archeology 
the discovery of a single undisturbed 
Anza-Borrego site of fairly modern origin 



might sound like small potatoes. But the 
contrary is true. 

Undisturbed surface finds anywhere in 
the West are rare and important. We have 
learned some important things from the 
pot hunter cum collector cum amateur In- 
dian expert, but the technical papers that 
will eventually be published for students 
throughout the world to assess come from 
the professionals. 

The body of our printed archeological 
work on the desert is based on two 
sources. The work of the professionals, 
and the recollections and opinions of the 
non-professionals. I have known a non- 
professional who could "read" a desert 
Indian site as well or better than any 
graduate archeologist. But then this per- 
son had years and years of pot hunting to 
guide him. At the end this individual had 
contributed little, possibly nothing, to the 
total of knowledge of the desert Indian 
sites and people that he had collected from 
for years. Younger, trained persons, who 
do the laborious field work in the ac- 
cepted fashion, have added infinitely more. 

There was a time when I would have 
loaded the ollas, arrow straightener and 
even a sack of the pot shards 



in my rig and have taken off. Not today. 
Relics in my den are just relics in my den, 
The professional, working bit by bit, inch 
by inch, can put the yesterday aboriginal 
people back on the desert and can tell us 
how they lived and why they vanished. 
This is infinitely more important. 

I'm excited and pleased with the new 
finds and the small but dynamic pro- 
gram at Anza-Borrego. 

I'd like, if I can get all their names, 
to give credit to those students who made 
it possible. 

And I will give no clues at all, not one, 
to the location in the park of the discovery. 

See you next month. . . □ 



by Hans Baerwald 



The fearsome looking, but harmless 
tarantula is prominent on desert roads 
after rain showers. 





THJS is the story of treasures dis- 
covered along the miles of agony 
road, the road of the Baja 500 mile 
test of machines and men each year, be- 
tween San Felipe and Santa Rosalia on 
the east coast of the slender finger of 
land called the Baja Peninsula in Mexico. 

I sought only to know this uninhabited 
land, and so I write of long, curving, 
golden beaches, birds and shells, bits and 
pieces of flotsam, craggy shores and wa- 
ter-marked sands, starlit and moon-bright 
nights with the moon shimmering and 
surging waves to silver tips and darkened 
depths, of people, and the quiet places. 

Within two years this back country 
section of Baja will change with the com- 
pletion of the new. high-speed highway 
from Mexicali at the United States border, 
to Cabo San Lucas at the extreme southern 
tip of the peninsula. As of February 1973, 
the only section not completed is the link 
between San Felipe and Santa Rosalia. 
We were five adventurers from Ari- 
with camping gear and four-wheel- 
vehicles, relieved to depart the paved 
highway and head out into the open 
stretches of thick desert vegetation south 
of San Felipe, always with the high peaks 
of the Sierra de San Pedro Matir on the 
west, and the waters of the Sea of Cortez 
to the east of us. 

We reveled in every change of scene 
and dawdled along the road to examine 
everything new within our sight; cacti un- 
familiar to us, a sun-basking chuckawalla, 
rock formations along the shore, the larg- 
est saguaro cactus we have ever seen, all 
are grist for our cameras. Experienced 
campers, we are at home in this uninhab- 
ited back country. It is the second week 
of February', but the sun is warm and the 
land fragrant with the bloom of flowers 
along the road, and the earthy odor of 
good clean desert soil. 

Always we searched out the barely dis- 
cernable roads that led to the sea, for a 
campsite, and it was thus we found Senor 
Sefferino Palacio. We came upon a lonely 
bay which appeared to be a deserted fish- 
ing camp, and spent the late afternoon 
roaming the curving shore for shells and 
bits of driftwood, then watched awkward 
brown pelicans and flashing seagulls dive 
for sardines as dusk veiled the off-shore 
cliffs, and the lights of fishing boats ap- 
peared on the horizon far out in the gulf 
waters. 

Alas, with morning coffee came Senor 
June, 1973 




On the playa (beach) at June Callito brown pelicans dive for sardines. They skim 
the surface and suddenly up-end when they spot a likely meal in the water below. 



Palacio along the beach, and he had a 
rifle across his shoulder! "Buenas dias, 
Senor," and we offer coffee with a smile. 
He, also smiling, accepted. "Gracias." 
Senor Palacio's eyes are the eyes of a man 
of* the sea, with many deep lines that dart 
out from the corners across his dark skin. 
They have been trained to observe the 
vast reaches of the gulf waters where fish 
break the surface, and there he drops his 
nets. 

The Senor invited us to his camp where 
he conducted us around his palm-thatched 
utility sheds which covered his working 
equipment Boats, nets, motors, ice chests 
all are neatly in order and ready for the 
next run of fish. Vast piles of clam shells 
are on the beach and that is part of Senor 
Palacio's business too, digging clams. He 
has been a gracious host and we depart 



with reluctance. He told us that within a 
year a large resort will be established on 
his lovely Punta Areina {Sandy Point ) . 

After we passed Bahia San Luis Gon- 
zaga. our meandering road followed a 
tortuous course into the high country, and 
our reward for staying with it was the 
unbelievable masses of wildfluwers that 
spilled out of canyons and covered small 
valleys or stretched for miles among cac- 
tus and desert growth. Sky-blue lupine, 
golden Mexican poppies, sand-hugging 
purple verbena, showy yellow brittle- 
bush, and a fragrant, tiny, white daisy- 
like flower we could not identify, were 
spread at our feet in floral carpets. 

We found a small sandy wash and fol- 
lowed it to a veritable rock garden where 
we camped one memorable night sur- 




Thick desert 
vegetation is pre- 
dominate along the 
back-country roads 
of the east coast 
of Baja, Idria 
Columnaris or, 
"Boofum," grows 
to about 50 feet 
in height, but does 
not always hold a 
straight line in 
growth pattern. 
It is just as likely 
to produce curled 
tips. The twig-like 
growth along the 
central trunk are 
covered with spines. 



the horizon against a splashed red and 
gold sunset dominated by towering sag- 
uaros, agaves, ocotillos, and that weird 
tree called "Boojum" by a scientist when 
he first saw it because he was at a loss to 
describe it. Actually, its official name is 



"Idria Columnaris," and is known as 
Circio by the Mexicans, meaning, "taper." 
It belongs to the same species as the oco- 
tillo, and is not a cactus. 

We visited many of the old missions 
when they were on our route, and Mission 



Through this 
ornate doorway of 
the Mission San 
Borja is seen the 
shell design canopy 
of the inner door, 
and the courtyard 
beyond. The old 
Spanish missions 
usually were designed 
around a central 
court which provided 
a private retreat 
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San Borja, just south of Bafiia de los An- 
geles, was our Favorite. What hopes and 
dreams of the Padres, who worked so 
long to establish an ordered community, 
are enclosed in the ruins of this once 
beautiful garden spot? Here, date palms, 
grapes, fig trees, and vegetable gardens 
were established, and a network of irri- 
gation ditches from a spring carried water 
to sustain life in the raw country of New 
Spain. 

The Mission is in ruins, but a small 
bit of imagination brings alive the build- 
ing that must have glowed with the soft 
tan and pink native stone of its creation, 
Loving care fashioned the arched roofs 
and doorways of shell design. No matter 
the passing of time, the old building 
is still rich with the labor of man in his 
desire to create beauty. 

Our wild, back country one-track road 
suddenly turned due west and we were 
heading for the Pacific side of Baja to a 
point of land with the impossible Ameri- 
can name of "Millers Landing." By trial 
and error, {no signs) we arrived at what 
has to be the longest, loneliest stretch of 
beach in the world. Before the vehicles 
rolled to a stop we heard the ocean, and 
a mad scramble began to be the first to 
wet a foot in the Pacific. Our camp at 
Millers Landing was the favorite of all 
of us, and that means something when 
every night's camp was very special: 

Millers Landing is thunder on the land 
— shore birds dashing about for food — 
pink frosting on the rolling lines of giant 
breakers at sun-rise, the best of twenty- 
four hours to walk the sea-soaked shore. 
There, gifts from the sea dot the sand; 
perky pink and white turbin shells, or 
"Astraea Undosa," abalone shells, clam 
and myriads of other sea jewels are to 
be found. Curls of tangled seaweed left 
by the evening tide pattern the wet sand, 
bare feet sink and are lifted with a siphon- 
like sound as we walked the shore where 
king-size breakers rolled in with the surge 
of the ocean behind them. 

One other human was present on "our" 
beach. He was Marselina, keeper of the 
small store where cold drinks, tacos and 
such will be dispensed in the near future. 
For at Millers Landing the new road has 
reached the wide graded stage, and soon 
will come the "pavemiento," according 
to Marselina's wide sweep of the hand, 
with sound effects. Then, one can s-swis-sh 
to Loreto, pronto! 
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Marselina joined us for our dinner of 
Sloppy Joes, and was warned about the 
Salsa Brava when he sprinkled it with a 
lavish hand. Most of his dinner comments 
were about, "mucho caliente salsa." He 
graciously offered to provide us with free 
wood for a fire, and we hope we declined 
no less graciously, as every scrap of his 
wood had to be brought from a distance. 

Our back country travel ended at Mill- 
ers Landing, but we continued to camp 
along the shore after we reached Santa 
Rosalia on the east coast. Mulege, just 
south of there, was the first village of any 
size since leaving San Felipe eleven days 
before, and we stopped to replenish food 
supplies and water. 

This coastal region of the peninsula 
south of Mulege is a rugged and rocky 
shore with many bays, coves, and off- 
shore islands. The deep blue of the water 
viewed from the cliffs above is a majestic 
setting for the colorful islands that seem 
to float in an amethyst pool. We stopped 
to watch seals and sea-lions playing and 
rolling in the protected waters of the 
island channels. 

Not too much fancy civilization has 
reached this portion of Baja as yet, and 
our search for off-pavement camp sites 
brought us to Sen or Cruz Vallejo and 
his family, all 62 of them, at Rancho June 
Callito, near Lore to. 

Again we followed a dim road through 
cactus, brush and sand, and almost ran 
over a man walking ahead. This was Senor 
Vellejo, and, "of course you may camp on 
the Playa." The merry smile and bright 
eyes under shaggy gray brows bid us wel- 
come and he personally directed us around 
the sprawling palm-thatched ranch build- 
ings and down a road to the golden sand 
of his Playa. 

After much conversation with our lim- 
ited Spanish and gestures, we returned the 
Senor to his ranch where we met his fam- 
ily. His Father, still straight and strong 
at 89, and with an astonishing snow 
white beard, greeted us warmly and shook 
hands. 

His four handsome sons had just re- 
turned with the iishing boats and were 
unloading the catch when Senor Vallejo 
exchanged lightning Spanish with the tall 
one, who jumped from his boat with three 
fish in hand and presented them to us with 
a flourish, 

Later, we returned with the Senor to 
our camp where he fileted the Sierra 
June, 1973 



Bonito for us, instructed us to season with 
butter, salt and pepper, wrap in aluminum, 
and place on fire grill. Absolutely the 
finest dinner we had the entire trip. 

It is so I wish to remember Baja, with 
the almost full moon silvering the Playa 
at June Callito, with the warmth of fellow- 
ship towards strangers in a strange land, 
with the surge of life and involvement 
one feels with other people who struggle 
to exist with dignity in their world as we 
do in ours. 

On my desk is a pearly Astraea Undosa 
from Millers Landing. It glows softly 
with a luminous light born of its creation 
in the ocean which cast it to shore. It re- 
minds me often of the lovely, unspoiled 
portion of the Baja I found, of the back 
roads, of the contrast in harsh, cactus- 
ridden dry valleys and the moisture-wet 
shore lands, of the carpets of flowers in 
the high country, and with the indigo 
star-dusted night sky, the faces of good 
compadres in fire-light. 

I am reminded, too, of the people of 
Mexico who, warm-hearted and teal, are 
a part of this experience. This is the 
Baja I will remember. 
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OBSIDIAN AND ITS RELATIVES: 
Perlite and Pitchstone 

We discussed obsidian as a gem ma- 
terial in one of our previous col- 
umns. It has an important place in the 
realm of the amateur lapidary. Most gem 
cutters miss some of the important as- 
pects of obsidian, and most of all, its 
close relatives are ignored or little un- 
derstood. 

Obsidian is in reality a form of 
glass. It is the result of a lava, high in 
quartz content, being rapidly cooled after 
it leaves the vent of a volcano. The more 
rapid the cooling, the more glass -like 
is the final product. If the cooling is slow, 
small crystals of various minerals may 
begin to form before the mass solidifies. 
Obsidian Butte, on the shore of the Saltan 
Sea in Imperial Valley, California, is an 
example of this type of obsidian. It does 
not break with the very smooth conchoidal 



(shell-like) fracture that is usually asso- 
ciated with this rock. 

If the molten mass flowed a short 
distance before solidifying, a banded ap- 
pearance resulted. This is usually because 
certain minerals tended to gather in 
groups, with the flowing motion spreading 
them out into bands. This may be called 
banded obsidian, or flow obsidian, A good 
location for this type is on the California- 
Nevada border, east of Owen's Valley. 
Here it is very nearly transparent and 
colorless, with dark bands. 

Colors of obsidian are often misunder- 
stood. The most common is a black, either 
completely opaque or bordering on trans- 
lucent. The material known as "sheen 
obsidian" or "rainbow obsidian" and the 
like is the result of very small crystals 
growing during cooling, and being con- 
centrated into bands or layers. This takes 
place nearly always in a black material, 

A reddish-brown type, usually in 
bands also, is known as "mahogany ob- 
sidian." The above colors, including the 
nearly transparent material, are the only 
ones that you can expect to find. We have 
often heard of a green obsidian, but have 
never seen it. We have been shown some 
green material on a number of occasions, 
and were told it was obsidian. Each time, 
we decided it was glass. One good gem- 
ologist told us that if an unknown material 
is black or brown, it is obsidian. If it is 
any other color, he calls it glass. We then 
asked him how he could distinguish be- 
tween a brown glass and mahogany ob- 
sidian. He said that there really was no 
way to be certain from a gemo logical 
standpoint, except that he had never seen 
a brown glass that even closely resembled 
obsidian. 

This points out that obsidian is really 
glass. Granted, it is not as pure as man- 
made glass, but the origins and "methods 
of manufacture" of each are very similar. 
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True glass is reasonably pure quartz, and 
is fairly stable, and not too prone to 
breakdown by weathering. 

Obsidian is usually made up of many 
types of minerals, and even though the 
whole mass looks very homogenous, each 
mineral reacts differently to the forces 
of weathering. Thus, some types of ob- 
sidian break down on long exposure. 

When any rock weathers, certain por- 
tions dissolve, or change, thus creating 
weak spots in the mass. These weak spots 




Apache Tears. 

develop into cracks, further allowing more 
of the agents of weathering to enter. More 
cracks form, until the mass begins to fall 
apart. 

When this happens to obsidian, it 
changes from the usual black to a gray. 
Usually, all of the mass does not weather 
equally, and there will be isolated lumps 
of obsidian within the gray mass. Some 
of these lumps of obsidian may later 
weather into gray lumps. This material is 
known as perlite. The name comes from 
the small gray lumps that break out as 
small balls, and somewhat resemble 
pearls. The black lumps are called Apache 
tears, and we will discuss them later. 

If the process of weathering continues, 
the mass will become nearly all gray, with- 
out any "pearly" lumps in evidence. This 



is known as pitchstone. Pitchstone is much 
more common than perlite, but most 
people know it as perlite. We suspect 
that the reason for the incorrect name 
is that there is a small hope that the 
lower grade pitch stone might be elevated 
to the higher quality perlite by the use 
of words. It is an interesting theory. 

Perlite, when ground into particles 
about the size of grains of sand, and 
heated to nearly melting, will become 
frothy and expand greatly. It is almost 
impossible to believe that spongy balls, 
about the size of a pea, have been ex- 
panded from particles the size of sand 
grains. The extreme light weight of each 
individual piece is adequate proof. 

Expanded perlite is an excellent in- 
sulating material, is very fire-proof, and 
has found a good market in building con- 
struction. As we stated before, perlite is 
not common, but pitchstone is. Some 
pitch stones will sometimes expand into 
good insulating material, but most deposits 
are of poor quality. It is not surprising 
then, that any prospector looking for sal- 
able materials, will have a strong incen- 
tive to call a deposit of pitchstone by the 
name perlite in the hope of making a 
sale. 

Now for the Apache tears. Some of 
these small balls of obsidian are so re- 
sistant to weathering that they will per- 
sist through the pitchstone stage, and then 
be released when the mass crumbled into 
sand. These have been concentrated in 
good -sized deposits. 

The name comes from American Indian 
lore. It is said that the balls of obsidian 
are the solidified tears of Indian women 
that were shed in mourning for their men 
lost in battle. How true the story is, we 
have never been able to determine, but 
we suspect that it is now more a part of 
the "white man's" rockhound lore than 
that of the Indian. Q 
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9322 California Ave., South Gate, Calif. 
213 569-8 D41 90280 

DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 




DeLuxe 
Gem Tumbler 



Rugged, compact for pros 
and beginners. Mod. 250D 
Deluxe Turrtbfer 5Q 




8" & 10" Koolerant (Controlled 
Trim Saws Heavy duty 

^~yi^J5^&L throughout. Complete with 
Power Feed and Cut-Oui 




Switch. Mod. 
157D.10" 



$217.50 



Diamond Drill, Carver 
& Buffer 

Special design saves diamond drills 
Ready to go— 

Mod. 605 D $45.90 




★ FREE CATALOG * 



ORDER BLANK 



Covington Engineering Corp. 

P.O. Box 3SD, Redlands, CA 92373 

All Items Shipped Freight Collect For 
Better Service. Amt. Enclosed 

□ GEM TUMBLER Q TRIM SAW 

□ DRILL □ FREE CATALOG 
Name 

Addr e Si 

City_ 
Zip- 



Slate 



time, 1973 




Tho Trading Post Classified Ads 



• BOOKS ■ MAGAZINES 

OUT-OF-PRINT books at lowest prices! You 
name it — we find Itl Western Americana, 
desert and Indian books a specialty, Send 
us your wonts. No obligation. International 
Bookfinders. Box 1, Pacific Palisades, Calif. 
90272. 

OVERLOOKED FORTUNES" in minerals and gem 
stones; here are a few of the 300 or mare 
you may be overlooking: uranium, vanadium 
tin, tungsten, columbium, tantalum, nickel, 
cobalt, gold, silver, platinum, iridium, beryl- 
lium, emeralds, etc. Some worth $1 to 52 o 
pound, others $25 to $200 per ounce; an 
emerald the size of your thumb may be 
worth $ 1 000 or more: learn how to find, 
identify and cash Ifl on them. New simple 
system. Send for free copy "Overlooked For- 
tunes in Minerals," it may lead to knowledge 
which may make you richl Duke's Research 
Laboratory, Box 666-8, Truth or Consequences 
New Mexico 87901. 

COLLECTORS BOOKS — with Price Guides. 
"Treasure Hunting'' — $4.50; "Bottles & Relics" 
— $5,00; "Tobacco Tins" — $3,75; "Antique 
Bottles" — $3,50; "Pocket Field Guide for the 
Bottle Digger" — -$2,00. Add 25< for postage 
and handling. Winema Publications, P, O. Box 
276, Ashland, Oregon 97520. Dealer Inquiries 
Invited. 

LOST DESERT GOLD, legendary and geological 
history of the southern California desert, with 
photos and maps to pinpoint locations, $2.50 
postpaid. Gedco Publishing Co., Box 67, Belh 
flower, Calif. 90706. 

SURVIVAL BOOKS! Guerrilla Warfare, Wilder- 
ness Living, Medicol, Guns, Self Defense. 
Nature. Books. — Vital, Fascinating, Extraor- 
dinary; Catalog free, Adobe Hacienda. 
Route 3, Box 51 7 A, Glendale, Arizona 85301. 

"OFFICIAL GUIDE TO ANTIQUES," This 416 page 
volume contains over 1500 illustrations. Tells 
you at what price to buy and sell, $4.98 plus 
75 1 postage. J. W. Noe Soles, Matlocha Sta,, 
Ft. Myers, Flo. 33901. 

"DEAD MEN DO Tell Tales" By Lake Erie Schae- 
fer. Facts about Frank Fish's mysterious death, 
still unexplained. Sequel to "Buried Treasure 
S< Lost Mines" the Treasure Hunters manual. 
S3 postpaid. L. Erie Schaefer, 14728 Peyton 
Drive, China, Calif. 91710, 

RIVER OF GOLD, the richest treasure of them 
all. A new book "Treasure Travels'' contains 
all new photos, mops and other valuable 
information on California's most fabulous 
treasure. $3 postpaid. Gedco Publishing Co., 
Box 67, Bellflower, Calif. 90706, 

"GEMS & MINERALS," the monthly guide to gems, 
minerals, and rock hobby fun, $4.75 yeor. 
Sample 35 (, Gems & Minerals, Mentone, 
California 92359, 

GUIDE TO MEXICO'S gems and minerals: lo- 
calities, mines, maps, directions, contacts. Eng- 
lish-Spanish glossary, too, $2.00 plus 20t 
postage, Gemac, Mentone, Calif. 92 359. 

NEW BOOK "Relics of the Redman." Many Photos 
in color. A beautifully illustrated price guide. 
$3.95 plus 25c postage and handling, Winema 
Publications, P. O. Box 276, Ashland, Oregon 
97520. Dealers Inquiries Invited, 

DESERT MAGAZINES. Complete Vol, 1, Number 1, 
through Vol. 35, plus 60 others, all aid. Some 
in binders, $225.00 pus transportation. Nor- 
man W. Broyles, 375 Preciado Ct„ Pomona, 
CA 91768, 
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• BOOKS ■ MAGAZINES 

DESERT MAGAZINES— Trade my duplicates for 
yours. 130 miscellaneous — 1948 through 
1969. C. Jonas, 121 East Wetmore Rd. r No. 
A4, Tucson, Arizona 85705. 

FREE 128 page catalog on detectors, books and 
maps. General Electronic Detection Co., 16238 
Lake wood Blvd., Bellflower, Calif. 90706. 



• EQUIPMENT 

PRECISION LAPIDARY Abrasive Compounds for 
tumbling, polishing and grinding. Send for 
free catalogue and price list. MDC Industries, 
400 West Glenwood Avenue, Philadelphia, 
PA. 19140. Dealer inquiries invited. 

GOLD DRYWASHERS for fun and profit. $39,95 to 
$199.95. Free information. Wilkins Enterprises, 
P. O. Box 1 122, Huntington Beach, C A, 92647. 

* GEMS 

SHAMROCK ROCK SHOP, 593 West La Cadena 
Drive, Riverside, California 92501. Parallel 
to Riverside Freeway. Phone 6B6-3956. 
Come in and browse; fewelry mountings, 
chains, supplies, minerals, slabs, rough ma- 
terial, equipment, black lights, metal de- 
tectors, maps, r ock and bottle books, 

GEM SHOP WEST, Mineral specimens, custom 
lewelry, gem identification, slabbing, 72-042 
Highway 111, Rancho Mirage, Calif. 92270. 
Phone 346-281 2. 

OPALS; ROUGH AND CUT STONES: P. 0, Box 34, 
Buena Park, Calif. 90621. Phone (714] 523- 
7945, 



• INDIAN GOODS 



APACHE ARROWHEAD Collections—Perfect, jas- 
per, agate, flint, 25-$5.00, 1 00-515.00. 
Dealers inquiries invited, Geronimo, DDI 239, 
Apache Junction, Arizona 8522 0, 

ARROWHEADS-ARTIFACTS, Birdpoints, Game- 
paints, Darts $1,00 each, 3/S2.00 - 12/56.00. 
List available. Arrowhead's West, P.O. Box 80, 

B arstow, Calif, 92311. 

FINE RESERVATION-MADE Navajo, Zuni, Hopi 
jewelry and Kachina dolls, Navajo rugs, Yei 
blankets, Chtmayc blankets and vests, pot- 
tery. Nambe cooking and serving ware and 
unique gifts. A collector's paradise. Open 
every day from 1 0;00 to 5;30. Buffalo Trad- 
ing Post, 20115 Highway 18, Apple Valley, 
Calif. 92307, 



• JEWELERY 

GEM STONE JEWeTrY SPECIAL: Charm Bracelet, 
at least 12 different free form gemstones, 
name and country of origin listed. No slivers,. 
Advise gold or silver color, $5.00 each, post- 
paid, check or money order, Texas residents 
add 4% tax. Satisfaction guaranteed, Hastie's 
Gemstone Jewelry, 6528 Stage Cooch Court, 
El Paso, Texas. 79932. 



• MAPS 



GHOST TOWNS OF NEVADA. Over 17S locations, 
towns, mines, mill sites, history and dates. 
Large folded map, only $1,50 to Ervin Stubbs, 
P.O. Box 1286 5, E. Las Veg os, Nevada 891 12 . 

COLORADO GHOST TOWNS, maps, exact loca- 
tions, "Guide to Colorado Ghost Towns" — 
$2.00. Bill Bennett, Box 629, Woodland Park, 
Colorado 80863 



HOW TO PLACE YOUR AD 

if Mail your copy and first-insertion remit- 
tance to: Trading Post, Desert Magazine, 
Palm Desert, California 92260- Classified 
rates are 25c per word, $5 minimum 
per Insertion. 

DEADLINE FOR CLASSIFIED ADS IS I0TH OF 
SECOND MONTH PRECEDING COVEK DATE. 



• MAPS 



HISTORICAL MAPSI "Pioneer Trails", 1541 to 
1867. From Coronado to the Pony-Express, 
with trolls in red. Most of U.S. and Upper 
Mexico. 37" by 45". Folded, $4.00, Rolled, 
$4,25. "Last Mines and Buried Treasures of 
California". 127 stories. Folded, $4.00. Railed, 
54,25. "Pioneer - Towns, Ghost - Towns and 
Mining-Camps of California". 433 places. 
Folded, $2,95, Rolled, $3.20. "The Oregon 
Trail". Pictorial. Blue or black, Railed only, 
$1,50. "Land of the Ancient Scrolls and Tab- 
lets". Israel and the Far east nations. 8 colors. 
Rolled only. $4.25. Sales tax 5%. Vsma 
Enterprises, P.O. Box 2216, Dept. A, Van 
Nuys, Calif, 91404. 

OLD MAP KIT. Reprints of State and Railroad 
mops, 70-90 years old. Send self -addressed, 
stamped envelope for details. Specify state. 
Northern Mop Co., 2046 N. Tripp Ave., Dept. 
DM, Chicago, Illinois 60639, 



• MINING 

ASSAYS. COMPLETE, accurate, guaranteed. High- 
est quolity spectrographlc, Only $5,00 per 
sample. Reed Engineering, Suite C, 1140 N. 
Lemon St., Orange, Calif. 92667. 



• OLD COINS, STAMPS 

SILVER DOLLARS, UNCIRCULATED 1880-81 S, 
1883-34-85 O Mint $10.00 ea. Catalog 50c. 
Shultz, Box 746, _Sajt_Lake_City,_Utah_a4 1 1 0. 

PRIVATE COLLECTOR "wants to buy stamp collect 
tion, American or worldwide. J, Marks, 81-910 
Victoria Avenue , Ind lo, Calif. 92201. 



• REAL ESTATE 

WILDLIFE REFUGE — Look on Page 11 in the Aug. 
ust, 1 972 issue of Desert Magazine to locate 
this 270 acres of Oregon Land, near Research 
Center Camping facilities as shown on the 
map. The property has Hiwoy 205 running 
through It. There is a 300' well, with elec- 
tricity and pump. 35 gal, flow per min. Paved 
road. Price $150.00 per acre, with easy terms. 
Glen Johnson, owner — 353 South Wells 
Avenue, Reno, Nevada 89502. Phone |702) 
323-8646. 

GOVERNMENT LANDS— Low os $1.25 Acre! Buy, 
lease or homestead. Free details! Londs Di- 
gest, Box 2556 1 -DM, Seattle, WA, 98125. 

GOVERNMENT LANDS ... low as $1.00 ocrel 
Million acresl For exclusive "Government 
Land Buyer's Guide" plus "Land Opportunity 
Review" listing lands available throughout 
U.S., send $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
United Lands, Box 19107-RF, Washington, 
D.C. 200 36. 

FOR SALE — 1 -ACRE RANCH Estates in North- 
western Arizona near fishing, hunting and 
Las Vegos, Nevada. Full price $399.00 per 
acre with $10,00 down and $1 0.50 per month. 
For detail write T & F Enterprises, Inc. P.O. 
Box 8, Dolan Springs, AZ. 86441. 



• TRAVEL 



4WD-"JEEP" Scenic Adventure Trips, Death Val- 
ley region, all desert areas, Paul H. Thompson 
Enterprises, Box 20, Darwin, Calif. 93522. 
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• TREASURE FINDERS 

PROFESSIONAL Metal and coin locator. Free illus- 
trated catalog. Leading manufacturer. 40 years. 
Fisher Laboratories, Room 648-R, Box 490, 
Belmont, CA 94002. . 

TREASURE-METAL and mineral locators. Free 24 
page booklet. GeoFlnder Co., Box 37, Lata- 
wood, Calif. 90714, 

GO L DAK Treasure Locators. — Pleasure and profit 
In a hobby you'll enjoy. Find coJns, reiies, 
gold, sliver. Charge on Bankamericard. Got- 
dak. Dept. DM, 11 01 -A Airway, Glendole, 
California 91201. 

POWERFUL METROTECH locators defect goldTTii- 
ver, coins, relics. Moneyback guarantee. Terms 
free information. Underground Explorations. 
Dept. 3A . Box 793. Menlo Park. Calif. 9402S. 

FREE 128 page catalog on detectors, books and 
maps. General Electronic Detection Co., 16238 
Lakewood Blvd., Bellflower. Calif 90706. 

METAL LOCATORS: White's, Goldak, Detectron, 
Mefrotech. Precision, Excelsior, Fisher. Free 
catalog. Aurora Prospector Supply, 6286 
Beach Blvd., Buena Park, Calif. 90620 (714) 
521-632 1. 

FIND BURIED TREASURE with revolutionary 
patented, analytical metal detector. Features 
push button and automatic tuning, negligible 
ground pickup, greatest range. Free cotalogue. 
Gordiner Electronics Co., Dept. 51, 4729 N. 
7th Ave., Phoenix, Arizona 8501 a . 

Will YOU GAMBLE $4.00 to save $200?. Build 
one of several detectors from our 20-page 
book "Build Transistor Treasure Detectors." 
Easily followed Instructions. $4.00, Trionics, 
Box 164D, Brewer, Maine 04412. 



• MISCELLANEOU S 

REVOLVING LANTERN— Bright dual action emer- 
gency light gives revolving warning like a 
police car signal. Extra white beam for other 
tasks. Adjustable stand focuses in any direc- 
tion. Takes standard "D" batteries |not includ- 
ed). Essential for traveling, camping, boating. 
Don't be left in the dark. Send $5.98 plus 75 
cents for postage and handling to Gifts To 
Treasure, 126 Highway 179, Sedona, Ariiona 
86336. 

SELL YOUR PHOTOS. Let your camera pay for 
your next vacation. Booklet 54'P. Only $1.00. 
Lloyd Wyrick, Dept. B, 2717 Clark, Burbank, 
Calif, 91505. 

PROFESSIONAL ART BY MAIL — The only one of 
its kind you have been looking for. Courses 
approved by California Dept. of Education. 
Send for Free Brochure, Roy Keister College of 
Fine Arts, 19 Washington Street, Santa Clara, 
Calif. 95050. 

GUMMED NAME AND address labels: 1000— 
$1, 3000— $2.25. Two-week delivery. C. Fri- 
day, 4705 Adam Road, Simi Volley, Calif, 
93063, 

SIERRA VIEW MOBILE ESTATES, 25 miles north of 
San Bernardino. Large lots rent from $42,50. 
Adults only, Johnson Rd., Phelan, CA. 92371 . 

SELL YOUR PHOTQ5. Report tells how, where. 
Color slide markets only $1.00. House of 
Mason, Box 532, W'mgold Ave., Kenbridge, 
Virginia 23944. 

1 1 

MOVING? 

SO YOU WILL NOT MISS AN ISSUE 
NOTIFY US AS SOON AS POSSIBLE. 

Be sure to include old address 
as well as the new 

AND BOTH ZIP CODES! 

DiAtAJL 



Forvthe Birds? 




Feeder 



• DRIPLESS 

• BEE PROOF 

• ANT PROOF 

• NOTHING TO RUST 

ONLY Postpaid 

Send check or money order to: 

DtHflL MAGAZINE 

Palm Desert, California 92260 

California residents add 15c tax 



SUN STILL Survival Kit 

NEW PROCESS PRODUCES 1 TO 2 
QUARTS OF PURE WATER DAILY 
IN DRIEST DESERT 
\\\V\<A A Reusable kit for Survival and a 

Fascinating Experiment for the Young 
Scientist. Easy to install and operate. 

Complete Kit $2.49 

DROPS s * nd Check or Mon "* ° rder p,u ' JSt p **''^ ,o: 
DESERT MAGAZINE 

Palm Desert, California 92260 
California resident add 12< soles tox 




LINES 
(POLLUTANTS) 



□ 



June, 1973 

SUBSCRIPTION FORM 

PALM DESERT, CALIFORNIA 92560 
EN™ A NEW SUBSCRIPTION □ RENEW MY PRESENT SUBSCRIPTION 



2W _ 



NAME 

APPRESS ZIP COPE 

□ SEND GIFT SUBSCRIPTION TO: 



NAME 

ADDRESS. 

Sign Gift Card: "From. 



One Year $5.00 Two Years $9.50 Three Years $13.00 

(Or 2 One Years | (Or Three One Yeanl 

□ PAYMENT ENCLOSED □ BILL ME LATER 

□ ALSO SEND DESERT'S 12-ISSUE HANDSOME BROWN VINYL BINDER FOR $3.50 

lindudes tax and po>tag») 
Dote BindsrUl with Year(s) □ UndoW 



jane, 1973 



BACKPACKING by ft. C. Remme). Stresses coution 
and confidence in this popular sport and in- 
cludes details about equipment, clothing, food 
and techniques for trail and camp preparation. 
Good for the novice, too, who wants to go 
wilderness camping with family or a few friends. 
Paperback, $3.95; Hardcover, $6.95. 

THE GOLD HEX by Ken Marquitt. A single man's 
endeavors, Ken has compiled 20 of his treasure 
hunts in book form. His failure to hit the "jack- 
pot" does not mean he is treasureless. From gold 
panning to hardrock, from dredging to electronic 
metal detecting, he enjoyed □ lifetime of "doing 
his thing." Slick paperback, illustrated with 
photos and maps. 146 pages, $5.00. 



BOOKS OF 




GEM MINERALS OF IDAHO by John A. Beckwith. 

Contains information on physical and optical 
characteristics of minerals; the history, lore, and 
fashioning of many gems. Also eleven rewarding 
field trips to every sort of collecting area. Slick 
paperback, maps and photos, 123 pages, $2,95, 

THEY FOUND GOLD by A. Hyatt Verrill. Treasure 
hunting is not restricted to the West, as is brought 
out here, instead, Verrill deals with his efforts 
and those of others to locate treasures from 
sunken ships off the coast of Yucatan and Central 
America, and ethnological expenditures oround 
the world. Hardcover, illustrated, 267 pages, 
$7.50, 

THE STERLING LEGEND by Estee Conalser. The 

story of the Lost Dutchman Mine is in a class 
of its own. Here the author presents the Jacob 
Walzer story in a realistic and plausible manner. 
An introduction by Karl von Mueller, and a map 
insert leaves the reader to draw his own con- 
clusions between fact and fiction. Paperback, 
illustrated, 98 pages, $3.50. 

THE NEVADA DESERT by Sessions S. Wheeler. 

Provides information on Nevada's state porks, 
historical monuments, recreational areas, and 
suggestions for safe comfortable travel In the 
remote sections of western America. Old Jour- 
nals, micro-film copies of eorly newspapers and 
memories of living persons moke an exciting his- 
tory of Nevada. Paperback, illustrated, 168 
pages, $2.95. 

TRADERS TO THE NAVAJOS by Frances Glllmor 
and Louisa Wade Wetherill. John and Louisa 
Wetherill of Kayenta, living among the Navajos 
from 1900 into the 30s, served the Indians in 
many ways from historians and school teachers 
and guides to explorers and archeologists. John 
Wetherill was the first of two white men to 
reach Rainbow Bridge. Poperback, 265 pages, 
$2.45. 

THREE PATHS ALONG A RIVER by Tom Hudson. 

The San Luis Rey River in California's San Diego 
County played an important part in tthe history 
of the West. Dramatic account of the Indions, 
Spaniards and Americans who settled the area, 
Hardcover, 239 pages, $6.00. 

A FIELD GUIDE TO WESTERN BIRDS by Roger 
Tory Peterson. The standord book for field iden- 
lification sponsored by the National Audubon 
Society. 2nd edition, enlarged with new section 
on Hawaiian birds. 658 in full color. Hardcover. 
$5.95. 

H 



DESERT ANIMALS OF THE SOUTHWEST by Rithord 
Clayton. Delightful far children and grown-ups, 
this little book includes sketches and concise de- 
scriptions of animals with accompanying foot- 
prints. Covering 33 creatures, it could be used 
as a game around the cam pf ire. Paperback, 
illustrated, 78 pages, $1.95, 

EXPLORING CALIFORNIA BYWAYS VOLUME VI 
OWENS VALLEY by Russ Leadabrand. Trips for 
a day or a weekend will lead the readers a merry 
chase in pictures and words up and down the 
> narrow Owens Valley. Your eyes will feast on 
such attractions as the Alabama Hills, Mono 
Lake, Mt. Whitney, giant boulders of obsidian at 
Glass Mountain, Bishop Creek and the now 
plundered Owens Lake and many, many more. 
Paperback, illustrated and mapped, bibliography, 
1 26 pages, $1 ,95. 

WILY WOMEN OF THE WEST by Grace Ernestine 
Roy. Such women of the West as Belle Starr, 
Cattle Kate and Lola Mcntez weren't all good 
and weren't all bad, but were fascinating and 
conficting personalities, as researched by the 
author. Their lives of adventure were a vital 
part of the life of the Old West. Hardcover, illus- 
trated, 155 poges, $5.95. 



PALM CANYONS OF BAJA CALIFORNIA by 
Randall Henderson. The beautiful palm canyons 
and isolated areas of Baja California are de- 
scribed by the late Randall Henderson, founder 
of DESERT Magazine. Although these are his 
personal adventures many years ago, little has 
changed and his vivid writing is alive today as 
it was when he first saw the oases. Paperback, 
illustrated, 72 pages, $1.95. 



MAP OF PIONEER TRAILS Compiled by Vamo 
Enterprises. Publishers of popular mops on lost 
mines and ghost towns in California, Varna has 
released a new large map on pioneer trails 
blazed from 1541 through 1867 in the western 
United States. Superimposed in red on black 
□ nd white, the 37x45-inch map is $J.00, 

INDIAN SILVERWORK OF THE SOUTHWEST, ILLUS- 
TRATED, VOLUME I by Harry P. Mera. An illus- 
trated analysis of silver wor, with o brief history 
of each category and excellent photos. The text 
makes it easy to identify the various types of 
workmanship. Hardback, 122 pages, $4.50. 

DANCING GODS by Erna Ferguson. Many Indian 
dances and ceremonies of the Southwest are 
open to the public, but some pre restricted or 
closed to viewing. How this came about is ex- 
plained by the author who describes and locates 
rhe dances open to the public, and why some 
are not. Paperback, illustrated, 280 pages, $2.45. 

WEST OF DAWN by Hugh D'Autremont, The 

author's account of his life of adventure which 
started in the 1930s during which he looked 
for lost mines, prospected for gold in Mexico 
and hardrock mined in California. Reads like a 
fictional wild west novel. Hardcover, 187 pages, 
S5.00. 





GOLDEN MIRAGES by Philip A. Bailey. Out of 

print for more fhon 20 years, this wos a collec- 
tor's item. A valuable book for lost mines and 
buried treasure buffs, it is beautifully written 
and gives first-hand interviews with old-timers 
long since passed away. Excellent for research 
and fascinoting for arm-chair readers. Hardcover, 
illustrated, 353 poges, $9.95. 

COINSHOOTING, How and Where To Do It by 
H. Glenn Carson. This book presents tips and 
'tricks' on coinshooting and hunting other items 
lost by people over the years. Metal detector 
owners will find their hobby made more profit- 
able, says this veteran "coinshooter." Paperback, 
illustrated, 58 pages, $2,50. 

THE CAHUILLA INDIANS by Luclle Hooper. Com- 
pared to the large tribes of the West, the Ca- 
huillas, although being comparatively small, 
play an important part in the history of Southern 
California. Customs, living habits, the cultures of 
this tribe are better appreciated by the author's 
insight. First published in 1920, and again in 
print. Poperback, large format, bibliography, 65 
pages, $2,50. 

GUIDEBOOK TO THE FEATHER RIVER COUNTRY 
by Jim Martin. This is □ "must" for recreation 
enthusiasts eager to relive the discovery of gold 
in this country. Try your luck at gold panning, 
fishing, boating, hiking and ice angling as 
described in this western travel book. Slick paper- 
back, illustrated, 128 pages, $1.95. 

EXPLORING CALIFORNIA BYWAYS VOLUME V 
HISTORICAL SITES by Russ Leadabrand. This ex- 
perienced author touches on the historic pace 
of California in such a way as to make the 
reader leave his comfortable surroundings ond 
go see what it's all about. To visit sites from 
Fort Bidwetl near the Oregon border to Lake 
Wolford in Southern California only mokes one 
appreciate its history more. Paperback, well 
illustrated and mapped, 132 pages, $1,95, 

NATIONAL PARKS OF THE WEST by The Editors 

of Sunset Books, A pictorial interpretation of 
the 23 scenic preserves that encompass within 
their 12 million acres most of the nation's finest 
mountain ond desert scenery. Contains 247 
photographs with 32 poges in 4-color, 43 2- 
cotor maps, drawings, geological diagrams, his- 
tory and other informations, Large 9x1 1 format, 
heavy slick paper, hardcover, 286 pages $1 1.75. 
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WESTERN GEM HUNTERS ATLAS by Cy Johnson 

and Son. A helpful book of detoiled maps show- 
ing gem and mineral locations, from California 
to the Dakotas and British Columbia to Texas. 
Markings note private claims, gem claims (fee 
charged) and rock and gem locations. Also 
suggested reading for more detail on areas 
included and other rich areas not included in 
this publication. Paperback, maps galore, col- 
lectors library, 79 pages, $3.00, 

BACKPACK COOKERY by Ruth Dyar Mendenholl. 

Full of good ideas for making the most of de- 
dehydrated foods. Paper. $1.00. 

LOST DESERT BONANZAS by Eugene Conrotto. 

Brief resumes of lost mine articles printed In 
bock issues of DESERT Magazine, by a former 
editor. Hardcover, 278 pages. $7.00. 

THE ROCKS BEGIN TO SPEAK by LaVon Martln- 
eau. The author tells how his interest in rock 
writing led to years of study and how he has 
learned that man 1 / — especially the complex pet- 
roglyphs — are historical accounts of actual 
events. Hardcover, well illustrated, glossary, 
bibliography, 210 pages, $8.95. 




THE BEAUTIFUL SOUTHWEST by the Editors of 
Sunset Books. A pictorial with a brief text show- 
ing modern day activities of cities such as 
Phoenix, El Paso, Taos, and communities below 
the Mexican border, and covering the South- 
western states, canyons and deserts. 240 photo- 
graphs of which 47 ore four-color, large format, 
223 pages, hardcover, $10.95. 

TIMBERLINE ANCIENTS with photos by David 
Muench and text by Darwin Lambert. Bristlecono 
pines are the oldest living trees on earth. Pho- 
tographer David Muench brings them to life in 
all their fascinating forms, and Lambert's prose 
is like poetry. One of the most beautiful pic- 
torials ever published. An ideal gift. Large tlx 
)4 format, hardcover, heavy slick paper, 128 
four- color photographs, 125 pages. $22.00. 

NORTHWESTERN ARIZONA GHOST TOWNS by 
Stanley W. Paher. Directions to and history about 
23 of Arizona's most famous ghost towns. His- 
torical photographs and artist sketches enhance 
editorial content. Large, 11x14 format, slick 
paperback, 48 pages, $2.95. 

JOURNEY OF THE FLAME by Walter Nordhoff. 

The most exciting tale of early Bajo and Alia 
California ever written. Recounts lost treasure 
legends and is accurate historical account pre- 
sented in fictional style. Hardcover. $4.95. 



GHOST TOWNS OF THE NORTHWEST by Norman 
D. Wels. The ghost-town country of the Pacific 
Northwest including trips to many little-known 
oreas, is explored in this first-hand factual and 
interesting book. Excellent photography. Best 
book to date on ghost towns of the Northwest. 
Maps. Hardcover, heavy slick paper, 319 pages. 
$ 6.95 , 




DESERT GEM TRAILS by Mary Frances Strong. 

DESERT Magazine's Field Trip Editor has revised 
and brought up to date her popular field guide 
for rockhounds. She has deleted areas which are 
now closed to the public and added new areas 
not covered before. The maps have also been up- 
dated. This is the "bible" for both amateur and 
veteran rockhounds and back country explorers. 
Heavy paperback, 80 pages and still the same 
price, $2.00. 

COMMON EDIBLE & USEFUL PLANTS OF THE 
WEST by Muriel Sweet, A description with ortist 
drawings of edible (and those not to touchl 
plants along with how Indians and pioneers used 
them. Paperback, 64 Fages, $1,50. 

1200 BOTTLES PRICED by John C. Tibbitts. Up- 
doted edition of one of the best of the bottle 
books. $4.95, 

LOST MINES OF DEATH VALLEY by Harold 

Weight, This is a new approach to the enigma 
of Deoth Valley Scotty's life and legends and 
gives additional insight into the Lost Gunsight 
and Breyfogle bonanzas, plus other Death Valley 
mysteries. Paperback, historic photographs, refer- 
ence material, 86 pages $2.50. 

TRAVEL GUIDES TO EtAJA CALIFORNIA by Ken 
and Caroline Bates, Published the Editors of 
Sunset Books, this is a useful book on Ba[a and 
should be a companion piece to Gerhard and 
Gulick's Lower California Handbook and Cliff 
Cross's Bajo by Road, Airplane and Boat. The 
Bates' book takes the 'eader to the people with 
text, photographs and maps. Anyone going to 
Ba[a should have all three books. Large BxlO 
format, heavy paperback, 80 pages, $1.95. 

SPEAKING OF INDIANS by Bernice Johnston. 

An authority on the Indians of the Southwest, 
the author has presented a concise well-written 
book on the customs, history, crafts, ceremonies 
and what the American Indian has contributed 
to the white man's civilization. A MUST for 
both students and travelers touring the Indian 
Country. Heavy paperoack, 1 0x7 format, illus- 
trated, 112 pages, $2.50. 

RED1GGING THE WEST for old time bottles by 
Lynn Blumenstein. One of the better bottle books, 
with 700 photographs. Paperback, $4.25. 



MINES OF DEATH VALLEY by L. Burr Balden. 

About fabulous bonanzas, prospectors and lost 
mines. Paperback, $1.95. 

LOST MINES OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST by John 
D. Mitchell. The first of Mitchell's lost mine 
hooks is now available after having been out of 
print for years. Reproduced from the original 
copy and containing 54 articles based on ac- 
counts from people Mitchell interviewed. He 
spent his entire adult life investigating reports 
ond legends of lost mines and treosures of the 
Southwest. Hardcover, illustrated, 175 pages, 
$7.50. 

GREENWATER by Harold Weight. Colled the 
"monumental swindle of the century" this is 
the story of the 1 906 stampede to the Black 
Mountains and how $30,000,000 disappeared, 
Paperback, historic photos, 34 pages. $1.00. 

RHYOLITE by Harold Weight. Tales of Shorty 
Harris, Ernest Cross, Bob Montgomery, M. M. 
Beaty and the men ond women who estab- 
ished the famous mining town near Death 
Valley. Paperback, historic photos, 40 pages, 
$1,00. 

ON DESERT TRAILS by Randall Henderson, toun 
der and publisher of Desert Magazine for 23 
years. One of the first good writers to reveal 
the beauty of the mysterious desert areas. Hen- 
derson's experiences, combined with his com- 
ments on the desert of yesterday and today, 
make this a MUST for those who really want 
to understand the desert. 375 pages, illustrated. 
Hardcover. $6.95. 




GHOSTS OF THE GLORY TRAIL by Nell Murborger. 

A pioneer of the ghost town explorers and 
writers, Miss Murbarger's followers will be glad 
to know this book is once again in print. First 
published in 1956, it is now in its seventh edi- 
tion. The fast-moving chronicle is o result of per-i 
sanat interviews of old-timers who are no longer 
here to tell their tales. Hardcover, Illustrated. 
291 pages, $7.00. 

THE NORTH AMERICAN DESERTS by Edmund C. 
Jaeger. A long-time authority on all phases of 
desert areos and life, Dr. Jaeger's book on the 
North Ameicon Deserts should be carried where- 
ever you travel. It not only describes each of the 
individual desert areas, but has illustrated sec- 
tions on desert insects, reptiles, birds, mammals 
and plants. 315 pages, illustrated photographs, 
line drawings and maps, Hardcover. $5.95, 

LOST MINES S BURIED TREASURES ALONG THE 
OLD FRONTIER by John D. Mitchell. The second 
of Mitchell's books on lost mines which was out- 
of-print for many years is available again. Man/ 
of these appeared in DESERT Mgazine yeors 
ago and these issues are no longer available- 
New readers will want to read these Contains 
the original mop first published with the book 
and one pinpointing the areas of lost mines. 
Mitchell's personal research and investigation 
has gone into the book. Hardcover, 240 pages, 
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Canyon Buff . . . 

"Ethyl and Me." by Robert Cronin. in the 
March issue of Desert Magazine about the 
Grand Canyon was great. Being a hiker, I have 
hiked down into the Canyon ten times. The 
best time 1 ever made on the Bright Angel Trail 
to Phantom Ranch was three hours and ten 
minutes. Down Kaibab Trail, which is some- 
what shorter than the Bright Angel, took me 
two hours and ten minutes. Take the Kaibab 
Trail down and the Bright Angel up, One time 
up Kaibah taught me never again to try it. 
It is just too arduous a climb. 

ELMO MENETRE, 
T or C, New Mexico 

Desert Wildflowers . . . 

Knowing the unusual rainy season this year 
would bring about scads of wildflowers. it was 
difficult for my husband and I to decide just 
where to go to see the best display. We finally 
set-led on Death Valley and were rewarded 
to the fullest, as we have never seen such a 
profusion of beautiful wildflowers. Just thought 
other Desert readers might like to remember 
that area for the future. 

V. ARMSTRONG, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 




JUNE 8-10, DIGGERS ROCKHOUND POW- 
WOW. TONE, CALIF. Field Trips, Dealers 
Exhibits, etc. Contact: Bud Fitzgerald, 7436 
Circle Parkway. Sacramento. CA 95823. 

JUNE 14 ■ 18, 4TH ALASKAN CAMPER 
INTERNATIONAL ENCAMPMENT, Nevada 
County Fairgrounds, Grass Valley. Calif. All 
Alaskan owners are invited to attend. For 
registration information phone: (415) 447- 
0186, or write Alaskan Camper International 
'73. P. O, Box 9(53. Livemtore. Calif. 94550. 

JUNE 29, 31 -JULY 1, ANNUAL NATION- 
AL CACTI & SUCCULENTS SHOW spon- 
sored by the Cactus & Succulent Society of Am- 
erica, Inc. 9 A. M. to 5 P. M, daily at the Los 
Angeles State & County Arboretum, 301 N. 
Baldwin Ave., Arcadia, Calif. Admission free, 
door prizes. Contact: Mrs, Kathryn Sabo, 20287 
Rustin Rd., Woodland Hills, CA 91364. Phone: 
(213) 347-5590, 



Partner Wanted , . . 

I would like to contact someone, preferably 
with a four-wheel-drive, to look over some 
spots for treasure hunting purposes. Perhaps 
you receive other letters from your readers with 
the same idea — that of finding a partner. I have 
a few particular places in mind which I be- 
lieve offer better than average possibilities. 
I may be contacted at this address. 

ROLAND HEYER. 
418i/ 2 s. 4th St. 
Las Vegas, Nevada 89101 
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JULY 21 & 22, MT. JURA GEM & MINERAL 
SOCIETY'S 9th Annual Show in conjunction 
with the Greenville Gold-digger Days, Town 
Hall, Greenville, Calif,, Plumas County. Dem- 
onstrations, free camping, field trip Sunday. Ad- 
mission 25 1. Contact Chairman Milt Meyers, 
Rt. 1. Box 7, Greenville, Calif. 95947. 

AUGUST 4 & 5, "GOLDEN GATEWAY TO 
GEMS," sponsored by the San Francisco Gem 
& Mineral Society, in the Hall of Flowers, 
Golden Gate Park. All phases of the lapidary 
art will be featured, and exhibit collections of 
material from the desert regions of the South- 
west. Also specimens from old and rare collec- 
tions. 

SEPTEMBER 8 & 9, ALL ROCKHOUNDS 
POW WOW CLUB OF AMERICA, INC., Cle 
Elum, Washington. Mineral Springs Resort. 
Field Trips, Dealer space. Louis Nees, I IB - 
41st Ave., N. E., Puyallup, Wash. 98371. 

OCTOBER 5 - 7 WASATCH GEMS SOCIETY 
SECOND ANNUAL CARNIVAL OF GEMS, 
Utah State Fair Grounds. Commercial Exhibit 
Building No. 3, North Temple and Ninth West, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Show Chairman, Joseph 
Cipponeri, 1S49 David Blvd., Bountiful, Utah 
34010. 

SEPTEMBER 29 & 30, "JUBILEE OF 
JEWELS," 14th annual show sponsored by the 
Carrael Gem 5c Mineral Society, Exhibition 
Building, County Fairgrounds, Monterey, Calif, 
Dealers, special exhibits, demonstrations, re- 
freshments. Admission, 50(, children under 12 
free when accompanied by adult. Dealer space 
filled. Show chairman: Boh Mullnix, P. O, Box 
5847, Canmel, Calif, 93921. 

OCTOBER 7-13, STH ANNUAL NATIONAL 
SILVER STREAK RALLY. Golden Village. 
Hemet, Calif. All Silver Streak owners, wheth- 
er club members or not, invited to rally. For 
further information, contact V. L. Cooper, rally 
coordinator, Silver Streak Trailer Company, 
3219 N. Chico, So. El Monte, Calif. 91733. 

OCTOBER 6-7. THE HI-DESERT GEM & 
MINERAL ASSOCIATION'S 2nd annual show 
hosted by Yucca Valley Gem & Mineral So- 
ciety: Joshua Tree Gem & Mineral Society; Hi- 
Desert Rockhounds of Moron go Valley and 
Oasis Rock Club of 29 Palms, will be held at 
the Yucca Valley High School. 7600 Sage Ave., 
Yucca Valley, Calif. 



Information on Western Events must be 
received at DESERT six weeks prior 
to their scheduled dale. 
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A LAND THAT'S JJiff event: 

ESCALANTE COUNTRY 

Skeptical? We don't blame you. 

We've ail heard it before: the superlative claims 
that somehow don't hold up. For this reason we're go- 
ing to stick to facts — facts more exciting than the 
most grandiose, glowing descriptions. 
Here's why Escalante Country Is DIFFERENT: You 
will find a wide variety of scenery and activity. Within 
minutes from Escalante you can climb to tall-timbered, 
lake-studded mountains; penetrate the deep labyrinth 
of canyons; descend to desert levels and view newly- 
formed Lake Powell. 

Activities? To name a few: hunting of mountain lion 
and predators; all-year fishing on Lake Powell; season- 
al deer and bird hunting as well as lake and stream 
"* fishing. 

An infinite choice of objects and scenes for the photog- 
rapher and artist. Numerous petrified forests, fossil 
beds, dinosaur graveyards for the rockhound 
and pebblepup. Wilderness trails for hikers and 
equestrians. 

So, what else is DIFFERENT? Here, we think, is 
the most important difference of all: Escalante 
Country is Unspoiled — no smog, no chemicals 
in our water, no parking meters, no traffic 
lights. First class and friendly accommodations. 




Standing Log (petrified),, Circle Cliffs. 




Sunset Valley, 13 miles from Escalante. 



Interested in further details? Write ESCALANTE CHAMBER OF 



